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6 ADMISSION =. 
[A GIGGLE & A GRIN 
MORE FUN 


— you happen to be 
Invited to tea 
By that perfect young piffle-head Polly, 
I hope you'll say, “No,” 

For it’s more fun to go 
On thrilling adventures with dolly, 


Who’s a silly, of course, 

But you'll laugh till you’re hoarse 
At her wild exhibitions of folly. 

She leads the parade 

Of the Funland brigade 


With a hobbyhorse, middle-named Molly. 


They wander around 
All summer to found 
A colony most melancholy. 
Her plans often fail, 
She is landed in jail 
But escapes—very jubilant-jolly! 
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THE PALE PINK TEA 


MARJORIE BARROWS 


PERKY LITTLE PARROT on a cozy candy isle 
Once planned to give a pale pink tea in just the latest style, 


So issued invitations to a shy and shaky whale 
Who hid behind a tiger with a temperamental tail, ¢ 


And asked a Bunny Button-Eyes, a floppy clown or two, { t 
A dinky little donkey and a denim kangaroo, 


A duck with dizzy eyelids and a waddle in his walk, 
A rooster with a ribbon and a high soprano squawk; 


And she invited old Suzanne, a ruffled, ragged wreck, 
A jiggily giraffe who wore a solid rubber neck, 


And Tim, a wooden soldier with a very varnished glance 
And pretty purple patches on his bird’s-eye-maple pants. 


But when the day was Thursday and the time was half-past three, 
Not one came to the candy isle to Polly’s pale pink tea. 


Then Polly recollected with a fussy flannel frown 
That every invitation was written 
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By MARGERY WILLIAMS BIANCO 


Author of ‘‘The Velveteen Rabbit, 
‘ooden Doll,” ** Poor Cecco,” etc 


EIGH-HO!” said \ 
Andromeda. CHAPTER I 
She rubbed her ANDY LOSES HER JOB 


eyes and sat up. From the mantelpiece where she 
had been sleeping all night—rather uncomfortably, 
for her back was against a brass candlestick—she 
could look down on the room. It looked much the 
same as it had looked yesterday. It had the same 
Christmasy appearance which had so_ excited 
Andromeda the last few days—of ribbons and 
rustly tissue paper and mysterious boxes and strange 
glittering presents unwrapped and set out on tables, 
of candles and a big silver punch bowl and masses 
and masses of flowers, beginning now to droop a 
little in the vases. Only one thing was missing— 
the big new trunk with a shiny top 
and initials on it, that had stood 
between the piano and the Chinese 
screen, because there was nowhere 
else that it would fit. 

And then Andromeda remem- 
bered. 

Her little girl had been married. 

Only a little while ago she had 
been making Andromeda new 
frocks and bead necklaces and 
telling her about the places they 
were going to visit in the summer 
holidays, and then—all at once— 
she had grown up. She had done 
it suddenly, without any warn- 
ing, rather meanly, Andromeda 
thought. For there was still so 
much they had intended to see 
together. They hadn’t even been 
to Europe yet. Of course, it had been rather 
exciting. Growing up is always exciting, even when 
it happens to other people. It had meant parties 
and silver slippers and new dance frocks, and 
Andromeda adored frocks. Everything had been 
going on nicely and Andromeda herself had quite 
a good time watching it all. And then she had to 
go and spoil things by getting married! 

She hadn’t even consulted Andromeda. 





She had 


The Apple Tree, “The Little 
told her, of course. She 


had even said that it wasn’t 
going to make any differ. 
ence at all, and Andromeda believed her. And 
yesterday had been the wedding, with the room 
full of flowers and the silver punch bowl and every- 
one drinking the bride’s health, and Andromeda 
had sat proudly on the mantelpiece with a new gold 
ribbon round her waist and had drunk the bride’s 
health too, and had a piece of wedding cake put in 
her lap. A thrilling time, with everyone talking at 
once, and Andromeda so excited that she fell asleep 
then and there when it was all over, with her back 
against the brass candlestick and the bit of wedding 
cake still in her lap. 

And now everything was over. 
The bride had just taken her 
shiny trunk: and gone away— 
goodness knew where—and left 
Andromeda sitting there all by 
herself. 

Andromeda was peeved. The 
candles were all burned down, the 
roses beginning to fade; her back 
had a distinct crick in it and the 
wedding cake she had eaten did 
not at all agree with her. 

“IT shall go away,”’ she decided, 
“and never come back—that will 
serve her right! I don’t see why 
other people should have all the 
fun. Really, if she expects to find 
me still sitting here when she 
comes home she will be very much 
mistaken!”’ 

And feeling very grumpy and ill-used, she stuffed 
wedding cake into her apron pocket and _ began 
to slide down the corner of the chimney piece. 

She made quite a thump when she reached the 
floor, but no one heard. The room was empty 
except for the old yellow cockatoo, who sat on his 
perch in the corner. He rolled one eye opel, 
scratched his head with his toe and said instantly, 
“That’s a pretty piece of work!” 
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“TI wish you’d be quiet,” returned Andromeda, 
picking herself up with dignity. “‘No one’s speak- 
ing to you!” 

“Ha ha!” cried the cockatoo. ‘“‘Don’t lose your 
temper!” He searched through his seed pan till 
he found a striped sunflower seed, held it up in 
his fat black claws and exclaimed, ‘Have a bite, 
dearie!”’ 

“T won't!” said Andro- 
meda coldly, and she turned 
her back on him and walked 
across the floor. 

Passing the long mirror, 
she could not resist stopping 
to look at herself. It was 
the first time for a very long 
while that she had had the 
chance to do this and the 
excitement of it quite 
cheered her up. For one 
thing the mirrors in the 
house were most of them 
far too high up for her to 
look into, and for another 
and far more important 
reason, her little girl had 
long ago detected signs 
of vanity in Andromeda, 
and so whenever she did 
catch her looking into a 
mirror she always slapped 
her severely and turned her 
the other way round—which 
was very unfair, Andromeda 
thought, for anyone has the 
right to know how one looks. 

Her appearance, on the 
whole, quite pleased her. It 
was true that her hair, 
which was painted on, had been scrubbed so often 
that it was very nearly the color of the rest of her 
face, and that the two pink spots on her cheeks 
were somewhat faded, but her eyes were a nice 
blue and as bright as ever; they shone out above 
her little snub nose and gave her at times an almost 
intelligent look. But she was interested far more, 
just now, in the gold ribbon which trailed behind 
heron the carpet; it had come from a candy box 
and was crumpled in the wrong places, but the 
effect, Andromeda decided, was good. She took a 
couple of steps, turning her head this way and that, 
and was only recalled to her troubles by hearing the 
tockatoo chuckling behind her. ‘“‘Spiteful thing!” 
thought Andromeda, and went hastily on her way. 
She reached a corner near the waste paper basket 
where he could not see her and sat down to consider. 
. What could she do to show how badly she had 
deen treated? She might die, but she knew very 
ittle about dying; moreover one could never be 
‘rtain how it would turn out. In books—for 
Andromeda had read quite a good deal—everyone 
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was sorry when persons died and wished they had 
treated them better. But again in real life she had 
heard someone say, “‘This frock dyed very badly; 
it is a great disappointment!’’ It would be terrible 
if she came out the wrong color or something, and 
then couldn’t change it. No, dying was no good. 
She might write her memoirs instead. She had 
often thought of writing her 
memoirs, but wanted to 
wait until she had had three 
proposals of marriage, and 
so far she had had only two, 
and one of these didn’t 
really count. A better idea 
still—she would simply hide. 
That would upset everyone 
and be no trouble to herself. 

She looked about her. 
The waste paper basket was 
full. There was a nice dark 
corner behind the Chinese 
screen, but sometimes the 
maid swept it out. The 
desk drawers were all shut. 
Quick! She must decide on 
something! 

The window was open at 
the bottom. Outside on 
the fire escape stood some 
flowerpots with ferns and 
ivy. One of the things 
Andromeda had been most 
strictly forbidden to do— 
worse even than looking in- 
to mirrors—was to sit out 
on the fire escape, but she 
didn’t stop to think about 
that now. She _ hopped 
across the floor, scrambled 
up by the window curtains and squeezed herself 
out between the flowerpots just as she heard a step 
behind her in the room. 

It was the colored maid, coming to tidy up. She 
straightened the chairs, shook up the sofa cushions, 
and prepared to sweep. Her eye fell on the open 
window. There was a fine draught coming through 
the curtains, just where she didn’t want it, blowing 
the papers about on the desk. She laid her broom 
down, crossed the room and pushed the sash down 
with a slam. 

The cockatoo, who had watched everything, 
ruffled his feathers and danced up and down on his 
perch, calling out, “‘That’s a pretty piece of work!”’ 

CHAPTER II 

THE DANGERS OF SITTING ON FIRE ESCAPES 

Andromeda heard the slamming of the window 
behind her, but she paid no attention to it. She 
was far too interested in staring down at the street 
below. Since most of her traveling had been done 
in trunks and handbags, she had really had very 
little opportunity, up to now, of seeing anything at 
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all of the outside world. But here it was passing 
beneath her in a stream—wagons and automobiles 
and people dodging about, and a man with a push- 
cart full of apples, and a little black dog that couldn’t 
make up his mind whether to cross the road or not, 
and kept getting in everyone’s way—and with it all 
a great clanging of gongs from the avenues round 
the corner and the blowing of horns—a most excit- 
ing performance to watch, and it never seemed to 
come to an end. 

““My goodness!” cried Andromeda, and she kept 
jumping about so as to look this way and that at 
the same moment, that she very nearly slipped 
between the bars of the fire escape and fell down in 
the middle of it all, which would have surprised 
everyone. 

But presently the sight of so many things happen- 
ing all at once made her dizzy, so she sat very still 
and tried looking up at the sky instead. There it 
was, just above the top of the fire escape, quite 
blue, and the fern leaves made patterns on it when 
the wind moved them. And while she was looking 
up, a sparrow swooped down suddenly and perched 
on the ironwork near her. He had a long straw 
in his mouth. 

“Hello!” he said. “Is it true you’ve lost your 
job?” 

““What do you mean?” asked Andromeda. 

“Why, your little girl got married, didn’t she? 
I heard about it. Well, that settles you, doesn’t it? 
You’ll have to look for something else.” 

This way of putting it didn’t exactly please 
Andromeda. It was true; she hadn’t realized it 
before, but still the sparrow might have expressed 
things in a pleasanter way. 

““Of course,”’ she began with dignity, “I expect 
to have a great deal more leisure now. Up to the 
present I’ve had so much on my mind—”’ 

‘Leisure my grandmother!”’ returned the sparrow. 
““You’re out of a job. Why not say so? No one 
thinks the worse of you. J call things by their 
proper names. Point is, what are you going to do?” 

Andromeda thought. 

“IT am going to travel,’’ she announced after 
a moment. 

‘““Hm,”’ said 
the sparrow. 
‘*Got any 
money?” 

‘“*What’s 
that got to do 
with it?” 

‘“*Every- 
thing,’’ said 
the sparrow. 
“People with 
your kind of 
legs can’t 
travel without 
money.” 

“‘T don’t see 








anything wrong with my legs,’’ remarked Andro- 
meda distantly. 

“No. Point is, they’re legs. They aren’t wings. 
You can’t fly, can you? Very well then!’ He 
stretched his own wings out and shut them again 
with a snap. “‘No good crying over spilt milk. 
You should have started life differently. I bring 
all my children up with wings—much simpler in 
the long run, believe me!”’ 

“Where are your children?’’ asked Andromeda, 
in order to change the subject. 

The sparrow cocked his head on one side, gazing 
at the straw which he had laid beside him. ‘‘They 
are there, more or less—’”’ 

‘““What do you mean?”’ asked Andromeda. 

“Well, to tell the truth,” he began. ‘‘ You see— 
fact is, we’re a bit behindhand this year, though 
I wouldn’t admit it to everyone. They aren't 
hatched yet, as it were, but they will be—they will 
be! No good doing things in a rush, you know. 
But I’m making a very good nest! That’s the most 
important part—rest doesn’t matter. Last year 
it fell down—can’t have that happen again! So 
this year I said, “Only the best materials, my 
dear—no false economy!’ That straw now—it’s 
a very good straw. I place every confidence in it. 
Leave things to me, I say, and everything will go 
right. There’s nothing so soothing as nest building. 
If you really wanted to take it up, now, just as 
a hobby—’”’ 

‘* And rush about with bits of straw in my mouth?” 
said Andromeda. ‘Thank you!” 

“It’s better than rushing about with foolishness 
in your mouth,” retorted the sparrow, “the way 
some people do! But I see there’s no good trying 
to help you!’’ And he picked his straw up, thor- 
oughly offended, and flew away with it. 
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“Selfish thing!”” thought Andromeda. “If I am 
out of a job, I don’t need him to tell me about it!” 

But all the same the sparrow’s words had depressed 
her and before she knew it—for Andromeda was 
terribly emotional—her nose began to tickle and 
a tear rolled down. 

“Don’t cry!”’ said a voice near her. 

Andromeda gave a great start, and the tear 
bounced off and fell. She looked down at the street, 
she looked up at the sky—nothing there. She 
twisted her head to peer into the flowerpots, but 
saw only the fern leaves swaying in the breeze. 
Again the voice said, “‘Don’t cry!” 

“I’m not crying!’”’ said Andromeda. 

This time she saw where the voice came from. 
Between the house in which she lived and the next- 
door house there was a gap, so that the side windows 
of this house faced the fire escape on which Andro- 
meda was perched. At one of these windows, the 
one nearest her, which stood open, was seated a 
little doll. He was dressed like an acrobat—such 
had once been his profession—but his satin clothes 
now were very much the worse for wear, his paint 
was shabby and he had an appearance generally of 
having seen better days. It was not the first time 
Andromeda had noticed him sitting there, leaning 
against the window curtain, his feet stuck stiffly 
out before him; in fact, nearly every time that she 
had happened to look from her own window he 
had been there, and each time, because he looked 
so shabby and lonely and anxious to make friends, 
Andromeda had turned up her nose and stared 
purposely the other way. She had no desire to 
mix with the theatrical profession, and if the 
acrobat wished to address her, she decided, he must 
find a proper means of introduction. Once indeed 
he had ventured so far as to speak to her, 
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and she had taken the opportunity to snub him 
severely. 

She was very much annoyed, that he had actually 
caught her crying, and that he must have heard, 
moreover, everything that the sparrow had just 
said. She stared across at him, trying to look just 
as proud and dignified as she knew how, and the 
little acrobat looked back at her. 

“If you are in trouble, ’”’ he said, “‘won’t you let 
me help you?” 

“T’ am much obliged,” returned Andromeda 
primly, “‘but I need no assistance at all!” 

She held herself very straight and looked up at 
the sky, hoping that the little acrobat would take 
the hint and withdraw. But he didn’t. He sat 
there and continued to watch her. 

“*‘Sometimes,”’ he said presently, ‘“‘a person may 
be in trouble and be too proud to admit it.”’ 

Andromeda made no reply to this. She was 
thinking, ‘‘This is all the sparrow’s fault. I wish 
to gracious he hadn’t chattered so much!” 

“* Andy,” whispered the little acrobat softly, ‘““why 
won't you be friends with me?” 

Andy, indeed! What impertinence! Andromeda 
fairly stiffened all over. She said, ‘I don’t see how 
you know what I’m called. And my real name is 
Andromeda, please!” 

“I know your name,” the acrobat replied. “I 
know everything about you. Night after night, 
when the lamps were lighted, I have sat here at 
my window and watched you. I have whispered 
your name in the darkness, but you never heard me. 
Only last night, when you sat like a queen among 
the candles and roses, I saw you, and thought how 
you were the most beautiful of all.” 

“It was certainly a nice party,” she said. 

“It was a nice party,” the little acrobat said. 
‘“‘But now that your little girl is married, you will 
need to find something interesting to do. Perhaps 
I can at least give you some good advice. I’ve 
been out in the world longer than you have. You 
are very proud, Andromeda, but some day you may 
wish you had let your friends advise you.” 

“That I shan’t,” cried Andromeda indignantly, 
‘“‘and if you don’t stop talking to me about unpleasant 
things, I shall 
go right back 
in the house 
this instant 
minute!” 

There was 
a silence, and 
then the little 
acrobat said, 
“*1 @ont 
think you’ll 
do that, you 
know.” 

“Why not?” 
she demand- 
ed. 


” 





(Continued on page 176) 
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INTRODUCING: 


KA-CHEwW, the Clown of Doodle Doo 
TuT-TUT ) a aa all 
TEE-HEE } bis clowns-in-waiting. 


CLYTEMESTRA CLEMENTINA, his sister, who, when you 
are in a hurry, you call Clytie. 

— two children who have lost their balloons. 
THE CLumsy CLowns. These are of assorted sizes 
and shapes, and there are as many as you want. 
The clowns, of course, all wear regular clown clothes 
and have comical expressions painted on their faces. 
Tut-Tut and Tee-Hee, as befits clowns-in-waiting, 
wear bright red noses and hats and buttons. Ka- 
Chew, himself, is very fat and grand in his bright 
red clown suit that is so jingly with bells. It seems 
a pity that Molly and Ted are just wearing everyday 
clothes, but Clytie makes up for it with her spangly 
ballet costume of white and gold. She wears a blue- 

checked apron, of course, when she is cooking. 

WHAT YOU SEE WHEN THE CuRTAIN GOES UP: Here 
is the Clown’s Camp in Doodle Doo, where all the 
best clowns come from. In the background, over 
to the right, you will find a row of flowerpots filled 
with balloon bushes in full bloom. Other pots are 
blossoming with peanut bag plants and pop-corn 
shrubs. Near them is a striped mattress where the 
clowns practice somersaults. A barrel with a phono- 
graph on top of it and some packing boxes for the 
children to hide behind are away over at the left. 
Two or three stools are scattered around the sawdust- 
covered floor, and over to the right a tent is seen, 
bearing a gay placard that says: HEADQUARTERS 
OF KA-CHEW! BLOW YOUR OWN HORN IF 
YOU WANT ANYTHING! 


LIFE 


When the curtain goes up, the phonograph is playing 
“The Parade of the Wooden Soldiers.’”” The heads 
of Molly and Ted pop up above the boxes at the left. 
They pop down again, though, and only come up 
once in a while when they are sure they are not 
seen—except by us; they don’t mind us. Stretched 
across the back of the stage is the back view of a 
row of Clumsy Clowns. About all you can see of 
them are their pantaloons, as they are all bent far 
forward. Here they remain motionless until the 
phonograph is about half through the record. Then 
they straighten up and go through a few exercises 
and march steps, keeping time with the music. They 
end with a turn at leap-frog. 
First CLOWN: Ho! Ho! Ho! 

clowns, you! Let’s try our new song now. 

Ready? [They all sing to the tune of the 

“‘Parade of the Wooden Soldiers.’’| 

Come, come, ye Clowns of Doodle Doo, 

And give three cheers for our Ka-chew! 

We'll step this way 
With pep to-day, 
Rah! Rah! Huroooo! 
In humble gown we’ll tumble down 
For you 
This crew 
All this will do; 
And on our nose we'll each repose 
For you 
And you 
And you—and you! 
(For you—and you—and you— 


You clumsy 


and you-0-0-0 
We clowns of Doodle Doo will do!) 
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Come, come, ye Clowns of 
Doodle Doo, 
Tut-Tut, Tee-Hee and Clytie, 
too, 
We'll halt and vault 
And somersault 
And tootle-too! 
While each are buzzin’ with daily dozen 
Until we’re black and blue-oo-oo, 
We'll chant this witty, pretty ditty 
For you 
And for Ka-chew-0o-00, 
Come, cheer for our Ka-chew 
Ye Clowns of Doodle-Doo! 


Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! 
Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! 
Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! 
HurrOOOOOOO0O00000! 


{At the close of the song, one of the clowns blows a horn 
while others practice somersaults on the mattress. Then 
Tut-TuT and TEE-HEE come running out of the tent, 
shooing softly, and trying to chase the others off at 
the left.) 

TutT-TutT: Tut-tut! 

‘way! He’s sleeping! 
FIRST CLOWN: But-but! But-but-but— 

we have to take our daily dozen and practice 

our new song! 


Tut-tut-tut! Go 


TEE-HEE: Shooooo0c0000000000! For 
Ka-chew! The Clown of Doodle Doo! 

SECOND CLOWN: But us clowns must 
have Our Rights! 

TuT-TuT: Shh! 

TEE-HEE: Shhhhhhhhhhhhhhhsh! 

FIRST CLOWN: Oh, fiddle-dee-dee! All 
right; we’ll be quiet. 


|They all sit down in a semicircle and fold their hands 
patiently, while TUT-TUT and TEE-HEE tiptoe back into 
the tent.| 


SECOND CLOWN: Those 
clowns-in-waiting may be able to 
hush us up, but why can’t Ka-chew, 
the Clown of Doodle Doo, sleep at 
night instead of napping so much in 
the daytime? 

First CLOWN: Of course, we’re awfully 
fond of Ka-chew—our captain. But he is 
such a ’fraidy cat! 

ALL (giggling): Such a ’fraidy cat! 

THIRD CLOWN: That’s why his sister is 
leaving him. She said she wouldn’t cook 
another waffle for him—because he isn’t, 
brave. We can’t coax her to stay. And 
she’s packing now. 

FOURTH CLOWN: And so we've lost her— 
Clytemestra Clementina—such a wonder- 
ful cook! 

ALL: Such a wonderful cook! 

THIRD CLOWN: And now we have to go 
without chicken pie and gingerbread, cook- 
ies, oyster stew, chocolate cake and waffles— 

ALL: Oh, such waffles! 

TEE-HEE (coming out of the tent, rolling 
some hoops): C’mon, you clumsy clowns of 
Doodle Doo! Let’s practice hoop-rolling 
back there on the road! 

Tut-Tut (following with more hoops): 
C’mon, clumsy clowns! 

ALL (taking hoops): C’mon! 


| They all hurry off the stage at the left, singing their Clown 
Song. You can hear them finishing it in the distance. 
Then CLYTEMESTRA CLEMENTINA comes tiptoeing 
out from the tent, carrying a suitcase, a lunch hamper, 
an umbrella and a bird cage. When she gets halfway 
across the yard she stops and tiptoes back to the tent 
door, listening. If your ears are sharp you can hear 
the snores, too.| 


CLYTIE: Yes, he’s snoring. Poor thing! 
Maybe that’s the last time I'll ever hear 
his dear old snore! Oh, dear! His deeeeee- 
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eeeear old snoooore! 


[She sits down on her suitcase and dries 
her eyes with a tinsel-edged hanky. 
MOLLY and TED come out of hiding 
now and tiptoe up to her.| 


MOoLLy: Ahem! 
TED: Ahemmmmm! 


(CLYTIE’S mouth opens in wonder, but 
she doesn’t have a word to say.| 


MOLLy: Can’t we help you? 
{(CLYTIE shakes her head no very positively.| 

TED: You see, Molly and I found this 
clown camp when our balloon blew away 
from us and came here. 

CLYTIE (finding her voice): It must have 
come from one of our balloon bushes— 
Balloons always come back home. 

MOLLY: Do they? Well, anyway, Ted 
and I were sort of bashful when we got here 
and hid and— 

TED: And we couldn’t help hearing how 
timid your brother was and how you're 
going away and leave them all without a cook. 

CLYTIE (sniffing): I can’t stand it any 
longer! I won’t cook for a ’fraidy cat! No 
more of my chicken pie and gingerbread, 
cookies, oyster stew, chocolate cake and 
waffles for Ka-chew and his clumsy clowns! 
No more! 

MOLLy: But— 

CLYTIE: There are no “buts” about it— 
I’m going. 

TED: What a pity your brother isn’t 
braver! 

CLYTIE: Why, if Ka-chew only did three 
brave deeds I’d have stayed. But what can 
you do with a person who yells when his 
bath water is too hot or too cold, who yelps 
when you scrub behind his ears, and who 
is afraid of thunder and the nice, cozy dark? 


MOLLy: Let me think. 

CLYTIE: Not a bit of use! 
Good-bye. 

MOLLy: Don’t go! Waita 
minute! If we can get your 
brother to do three brave deeds, 
then will you stay? 

CLYTIE: Yes, but you’d never 
get him to! You don’t know Ka-chew, the 
Clown of Doodle Doo! (A squeal of fear 
now comes out from the tent.) That’s him 
now. 

MOLLY: 
those boxes. 


[There is another panicky squeal as the three run to cover 
at the left. They are just in time, too, for KA-CHEW 
now comes running out of his tent, squealing, and 
tumps up on a stool, his fingers in his ears.] 


KaA-CHEW: Heeelp! HELP! Heeeeeeee 
ellIMMMMlup! 

TEE-HEE AND TUT-TUT (hurrying in from 
the left): What’s the matter, Ka-chew? 
What’s the matter? What’s the matter? 

Ka-CHEW: A mouse! A mouse! I know 
it was a mouse! In my tent—I saw him 
run! Catch him! Oh, catch him! 

TEE-HEE AND TUT-TUT (giggling behind 
their hands and exchanging glances): Yes, 
sir! (They run in the tent while KA-CHEW 
fans himself; then run out, holding a big spool 
of black thread.) WHere’s your mouse—a 
spool of thread. It fell on the floor. 

KA-CHEW (drying his eyes): Here, gimme! 
Well, it certainly looked like a mouse, but 
it’s Clytie’s spool of thread. [He sniffs 
again.| I’ll keep it to remember her by. 
[He puts the spool in his pocket and sits down 
upon the box.| 

TEE-HEE: She’s gone, then? 


Quick—let’s all hide behind 
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KA-CHEW (almost 
breaking down again): 
Yes. Stole away while I slept, 
Clytie did. Oh, why did she 
have to go? (sentimentally) 
My dear, dear sister! (indig- 
nantly) And where will I ever 
get such wonderful waffles 
again? [He opens his mouth 
lo sneeze, but after a moment's suspense the 
sneeze disappoints him. He turns impatiently 
to his clowns-in-waiting.| There! I lost 
that sneeze—and my yawn, too! Completely 
mislaid *em! Run along now, clowns-in- 
waiting, and fetch me my soap bubbles— 
then leave me alone—alone with my fidgets, 
my lost sneeze and my bro-bro-broken heart! 

[He sniffs plaintively.] 

{[Tut-TuT and TEE-HEE run to the tent, bring him his 
soap-bubble pipe and bowl of soapsuds, and tiptoe out 
again, with fingers on lips.] 

([KA-CHEW, after blowing a few bubbles and rolling his 
eyes around pathetically, begins singing. Between 
each verse he blows a bubble. Towards the close of the 
song, TED and MOLLY tiptoe out from behind the boxes, 
and sit down on either side of him, folding their hands 


patiently, and waiting for him to notice them. He does 
not, though, until he finishes his song.| 


KA-CHEW (singing to the tune of ‘The 
Farmer in the Dell’’): 


Oh, poor old Ka-chew, 
The Clown of Doodle Doo! 
I’ve lost my yawn 
And my cook has gone: 
Boo——Hoo——Hoo! 


Oh, ’Fraidy-cat Ka-chew, 
What can I do? 

Bubbles blow 

My troubles, oh, 
Away from me—boo-hoo! 
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Oh, Clytie, Doodle Doo 

Is yearning now for you; 
We'd be so grateful 
For a plateful 

Of your oyster stew! 


Poor old Ka-chew, 

And dearest Clytie, too! 
I’d like to win her 
Back for dinner. 

Boo! Hoo! Hoo! 

(He turns around and sees MOLLY, sitting patiently, with 
hands folded, at one side of him.| 


KA-CHEW: Oooo00000000000000000000h ! 
[He jumps up. Then he turns around and 
sees TED sitting patiently, with hands folded, 
at his other side.) Ahhhhhh! (He jumps 
still higher.) 

MOLLY (firmly): You needn’t be scared. 
We’re just children. 

TED (still more firmly): And if you want 
to win Clytie back, you’ll have to do— 

KA-CHEW (excitedly): How—How—How? 
What—What can I do? 

MOLLY AND TED: Three brave deeds! 

KA-CHEW (disappointedly): Three brave 


deeds? I knew there was a catch in it some- 
where. [He rolls over on the ground and hides 
his face.| 


MOLLY: Can’t you do three brave deeds? 
KA-CHEW: I’m timid, I tell you. I was 
born that way. 
TED: Pooh! 
make? 
KA-CHEW: Oh, peanuts! There you go! 
No sympathy for my troubles! Oh, deary 
meeeeee! No sympathy at Allllllll! 
MOoLLy: Lots of people aren’t brave to 
begin with. It takes practice! 
(Continued on page 180) 
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DUTCH WINDMILL SONG .* 


MILDRED PLEW MERRYMAN 


RAY, gray, dull is the day, 
Slowly the windmill winds; 
Squeak, squeak, grumble and creak, 
Whist to the song he grinds: 


“Heigh ho, look at me go, 
’Round and around my pins; 

Swish, swish, I am a fish, 
Turned are my arms to fins. 





“Drip, drain, drizzles the rain, 
Singing the willows to sleep; 

Skim, skim, look at me swim 
Round and around the deep. 


“Browse, drowse, spotty old cows, 
Be what you will—as for me, 
Swish, swish, I am a fish 
Plying a silver sea.” 


Gray, gray, dull is the day, 
Slowly the windmill grinds; 
Squeak, squeak, grumble and creak, 
Whist to the song he winds. 





NURSERY NUGGETS 


THE HARBOR OF HUSHABY HO 


MILDRED PLEW MERRYMAN 


wy the winds wind out with a hi, ho, hum, 

At the edge of the Hushaby Sea, 

And the Hushaby waves they strum and strum 
With a tender melody, 


Then soft and soft while the shadows spin 
‘And the poppy sun swings low, 
The little toy boats sail in, sail in, 
To the Harbor of Hushaby Ho. 


Little toy boats that children set 
Tossing atop the sea, 

Lost and weary and worn and wet 
And tired as tired can be— 


One by one while the waves they strum 
And the day goes down like a sail, 

The little toy boats with hi, ho, hum, 
Rock home on the Hushaby trail. 


And some they limp with a frightful limp, 
And some have lost their twine, 

And some have never a sail to skimp, 
And some are choked with brine; 


But safe at last when the shadows spin 
And the poppy sun swings low, 

The little toy boats sail in, sail in 
To the Harbor of Hushaby Ho. 
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WONDER-CHILDREN 
IN MUSIC 


By HENRY PURMORT EAMES, LL.B. 


Mus. Doc. Composer, Piano-Lecture-Recitalist; Teacher of Piano and Lecturer 
at American Conservatory, Chicago; President of the Society 
of American Musicians 


HE WISE MEN Of the east had 
this old saying, “‘The gods give 
only to children the secrets of 
truth and beauty.’’ And so it seems 
to this day. Childhood all around us 
amazes us with its knowledge, its 
talent and, sometimes, with its genius. 
The child-marvels who, with little 
or no human help, do well the things 
which an average person takes years 
to accomplish, are known to us as 
wonder-children. The story of great 
men and famous musicians is studded 
with stars from the child life of all 
races and nations. 

St. Luke, in recording the life of the 
most wonderful of men, says of the 
Child Jesus, ‘‘They found him in the 
temple, sitting in the midst of the 
doctors, both hearing them, and ask- 
ing them questions. And all that 
heard him were astonished at his 
understanding and answers.” 

Partaking in some degree of the 
divinity and wisdom of the boy, Jesus, 
most great men and women have been, 
for a time, wonder-children, and the 
truthful tale of their early accomplish- 
ments and achievements is more fasci- 
nating than any make-believe fairy 
story you ever heard. 

Many of you have read of the 
Campanile, that beautiful bell tower 
of Florence. It was Giotto, the first 
great painter and architect, who created 
it. Now Giotto was a poor shepherd- 
boy when the painter, Cimabue, found 
him in the fields, a child of ten years, 
drawing so marvelously upon a piece of 
slate, that he took Giotto as a pupil, 
and very soon the shepherd-boy became 
famous as a fresco painter and archi- 
EOC. 

Michelangelo, the greatest of all 
sculptors, began to draw pictures 
while he was still in charge of a 
nurse. 

Joan of Arc, the historic girl of 

the little French village of Dom- 
remy, was but seventeen when, 
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clad in full armor, 
she led the armies 
of her beloved 
France against the 
English invaders. 

One could fill 
many books with 
true stories of 
these child-wizards, and before telling you of mar- 
velous musical children, you must hear about the 
‘““Admirable Crichton’”—the wonderful Scotch boy | 
of the sixteenth century. His real name was James 
Crichton. At the age of seventeen, he was a master 
(mark you, @ master) of twelve languages, a marvel 
in higher mathematics, a great logician, a debater, 
and, as if all these gifts were not enough, one of the 
greatest swordsmen in Europe. By all means, read 
the story of the ‘“‘Admirable Crichton,’’ and then 
you will always feel sure that the ‘‘Great Spirit,” 
as our Indian friends would say, tells his truths to 
childhood and youth. 

But the prince of child-marvels is, after all, 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. Mozart commenced 
to compose minuets when he was barely three, and 
in his short life of thirty-five years, wrote over six 
hundred beautiful pieces—large and small. These 
include over forty symphonies for orchestra, more 
than a dozen operas, not to mention his many 
sonatas and sacred works. I have a photographic 
copy of a musical notebook kept by Mozart in his 
very early years, and it is as full of beauty as it 
is of boyish blots. 

Mozart’s father was a fine man and also a schol- 
arly musician, and his older sister, Marianna, was 
highly gifted. But the young ‘“‘ Wolferl’’—as his 
father nicknamed him—was the pet of the gods, 
possessing equally the genius for music-thinking, 
writing, and performance, coupled always with 
tremendous industry—a combination abso- 
lutely necessary to the greatest success. 
Wolfgang studied the playing of the quaint 
and lovely harpsichord when he was a mere 
infant of three years, his proud father being 
his teacher, but as some one has said, ‘‘God 
taught the young Mozart to com- 
pose, and to play the violin and 
the organ.” 

His father took his 
two talented children 
to Paris, London, 












































Rome, and Vienna, 
where their pre- 
cocity won them 
the extravagant 
but merited praise 
of princes and 
people. The 
amazement that 
‘*Wolferl’’—the 
pet name given 
Wolfgang by his 
father—created, 
the constant 
applause of kings 
and courts had no 
ill effects, for he 
remained simple 
and dutiful, and 
was free from van- 
ity. His love for his father was deep and constant; 
“Nach Gott Kommtgleich der Papa,” as _ this 
little Austrian boy said so often, and which means 
in English, ‘‘God first, and then comes Papa.” 

It would be easy to write on and on about this 
greatest of wonder-children, but there are many 
others you should know of and so I shall urge you 
to read for yourself the entire story of this young 
musical marvel from Salzburg, whom the world 
to-day ranks with Bach and Beethoven. 

Another of the astonishing children of the music- 
world was Franz Liszt, the Hungarian boy, who 
later wrote the celebrated “‘ Hungarian Rhapsodies.”’ 
Franz began to play the piano before he was six 
years old and made a brilliant public appearance at 
the age of nine. He, like the ‘‘Admirable Crich- 
ton,” was master of several languages and a deep 
reader and thinker while yet a mere lad. Any one 
of us would be proud to have the great Beethoven 
salute us with a hug and a kiss and call us ‘‘a young 
flash of lightning,” and this was but one of the 
thousand honors paid little Franz for his phenomenal 
playing. In a few years he was heralded as ‘‘the 
eighth wonder of the world’? (do you know the 
other seven wonders?), and to the end of his long 
life his musical magic remained in head, heart, and 
fingers. As boy and man, Franz Liszt was unselfish 
and kindly; to-day we would call him a true musical 
sportsman, for he was never jealous or tricky and 
always played the game fairly and squarely, with 
result that he was a “big league player” 
from boyhood and his ‘‘batting and fielding 
average’ was mighty near 1000; every boy 
who reads this knows that more need not be 
said. Read the story of Franz Liszt for 
yourself and learn that even with his genius 
he had to work, work, work. 

“She has a voice in a million!”’ 
‘She is our Swedish Nightingale!” 
“The child has a 
vocal scale as true 
and clear as a flute.”’ 














In MUSIC LAND 


Such were the exclamations when 
nine-year-old Jenny Lind first 

sang for the director of the Royal 
Opera of Sweden. Jenny’s edu- 
cation was immediately taken 

over by the government. She 
studied acting, dancing, and music, 
besides all the school subjects studied 
to-day, and when ten years old, took a 
child’s part in a publicly presented play 
and proved she was a most talented 
actress. But her great triumph was 
yet to come. At eighteen, after eight 
years of study and acting, Jenny made 
her appearance as an opera singer—as 
‘“* Agatha’”’ in Weber’s “‘ Der Freischiitz”’ 
—and found herself famous at once. 
She first conquered Sweden, then all of 
Europe, and, finally, America. Have 
you not heard of P. T. Barnum, the 
celebrated circusman? It was Barnum 
who brought the beautiful, good, and 
gifted Jenny Lind to America, and 
through doing so inspired hundreds of 
American girls to study singing, and to 
become genuine musicians. 

The most famous pianist in the world 
and one the master-composers of our 
time is Ignace Paderewski. Since he 
is my beloved teacher and friend I can 
tell you of his life and many-sided 
genius, things which I personally know 
to be true. Mr. Paderewski was born 
on his father’s farm in Podolia, a Polish 
province, and until he was twelve years 
old he lived there. When very small he 
had a few piano lessons from a traveling 
fiddler, and later an old teacher of the 
piano gave him monthly lessons. How- 
ever, it was as a composer that he may 
be classed as a musical prodigy, for at 
seven years of age he had written a 
charming set of Polish dances, but none 
of his compositions were published 
until he was twenty-two. Perhaps 
Paderewski is all the greater as a man 
because he spent his first dozen years 
away from cities and musical centers, 
for it is certain that he fairly leaped 
ahead when he began studying at 
Warsaw, and also when later on he 
studied under Leschetitzky in Vienna. 

All the piano players of genius have 
been wonder-children, or would have 
been, if opportunity had _ offered. 
Paderewski was the exception, but 
I cannot refrain from saying to 
you that he was, and still is, an 
exception in many lines, for he 
was marvelously endowed in many 
ways. He is a master of nine 
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PRISONER’S BASE 


had made up his mind that he 

had to have a bicycle. Winston Wales had 
started it; then along had come Billy Billings; and 
for a month there had been a lively sale. Jacky 
was one of the few who still walked to school. For 
Winston and Billy and many of the others there had 
not been any difficulty at all; the bicycles were a 
matter of course. But Winston’s father owned the 
Oldtown coal yard, and Billy’s father owned the 
Oldtown bank. Jacky’s father owned nothing at 
all, and now he wasn’t able to earn even his painter’s 
wages. If Jacky was to havea bicycle, Jacky would 
have to raise the money. This was an obvious fact 
that Jacky accepted as a matter of course. 

A bicycle would cost nearly forty dollars. By 
picking blueberries the preceding summer Jacky 
had accumulated nine dollars and ten cents. He 
figured out that he needed almost thirty dollars 
more. Then he thought of his brother Jimmy. 
Jimmy was only ten, but might easily 
be taken for Jacky’s twin. He had 
some blueberry money. So maybe 
they could go partners. They were 
most congenial brothers, but the 
dominating spirit was invariably 
Jacky. 

In the attic that night they 
counted Jimmy’s money, and they 
counted Jacky’s again, but they found 
that the bicycle was still a long way 
off. Altogether they had less than 
sixteen dollars. The blue- 
berry season was Over; so 
was the haying. Caley 
Williams was paying 
twenty-five cents a week 
for driving his cows to 
pasture, but that would 


J ACKY WALLACE, aged eleven, 


By GEORGE G. KING _ take a lot of weeks. Gus Devlin 


hired a boy on the grocery wagon 
once in a while, but that, too, looked far into the 
future. Carrying papers? Yes; that was a possi- 
bility. Jacky, as senior partner, would look into it. 
With that decided, the boys went to sleep. 

In the morning Jacky began his investigations. 
The village newspaper business belonged to old 
Mr. Hines, who was also town clerk and station 
agent. It was the custom to throw the papers off 
the fast mail. At five in the morning old Mr, 
Hines had them sorted into three bundles, and in 
the hands of the three boys who were to deliver 
them on the doorsteps. It was quite dark at five, 
and Jacky standing over by the baggage truck 
could not help hearing a good many of the old man’s 
instructions. 

Two of the boys were dispatched on their routes 
with no particular delay, but Tommy Whalen was 
held back for special reprimand and cautioning. 

Tommy Whalen’s job evidently hung 
by a very slender thread. Jacky 
could not hear all of the conversation, 
but there was frequent mention of 
Squire Holmes and of a dog. Fin- 
ally, Tommy reluctantly picked up 
his papers and started on his way; 
and Jacky followed him. 

For a half a mile Tommy 
deposited his papers on the 
proper doorsteps without in- 
cident, but as he approached 
the Squire’s house his steps 
appeared to lag. The house 
stood in a big, deep yard at 
a prominent corner; there 

was a high picket 
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fence all along the street; and a gravel walk led 
from the gate to the front door. Tommy cautiously 
opened the gate and started up the walk with an 
evident attempt at stealth, but the crunching of 
his feet in the gravel resounded loudly and before 
he had gone half way there was a roar and a rush, 
and a tremendous black dog tore towards him from 
behind the house. Tommy lost no time in indeci- 
sion. Throwing the Squire’s Journal as far as he 
could in the general 
direction of the front 
door, he turned and 
ran for the gate, 
shutting it behind 
him in the very nick 
of time. The news- 
paper lay in the wet 
grass where it had 
fallen, and Tommy 
went his way. Jacky 
had watched the 
whole occurrence, 
unobserved. He 
understood now the 
conversation about 
Squire Holmes and 
the dog. He turned 
toward home, not 
entirely sure—much 
as he wanted a 
bicycle—that he 
would like the news- 
paper business. 

At school, one of 
the first boys he 
encountered was 
Tommy Whalen. He deftly led the conversation 
around to Tommy’s job. Tommy bluntly an- 
nounced that he had given it up. Jacky was 
overwhelmed with delight, but he also was overtaken 
with a vague uneasiness. Could he get the job? 
And if he got it, there was the Squire’s dog. He 
knew well enough why Tommy was retiring; he 
hardly could blame him; but just then Billy Billings 
dashed by on his bicycle, and Jacky’s resolution was 
made. Dog or no dog, he would deliver the Squire’s 
Journal. 

At recess the boys played prisoner’s base. As 
always, Jacky was among the fleetest runners, but 
his freckled face was serious, and he had little to 
say. If anyone had been watching him, it would 
have been seen that he had a long, earnest con- 
versation with his brother Jimmy, and then went 
far out to the north end of the line, Jimmy going 
into the crowd of boys at the south end. Jacky 
stood idly until his side had lost a prisoner. Then, 
while Jimmy was actively engaging the attention 
of all of the enemy, Jacky made a sudden dash to 
prison and back, freeing his imprisoned comrade 
on the way. The brothers repeated these tactics 
many times; Jacky’s fleet legs invariably saved him; 
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and when the bell called them in he appeared to be 
strangely satisfied about something. 

After school he took Jimmy for a walk down by 
the Squire’s, and pointed out the arrangement of 
the Squire’s yard. No doubt he was telling Jimmy 
about Tommy Whalen’s experience with the dog, 
but for some strange reason he seemed to be espe- 
cially interested in the gates, not only the front 
gate through which Tommy had made his escape, 
but also a gate on the 
side street, evidently 
less frequently used, 
but about the same 
distance from the 
porch. Then they 
strolled over to the 
post office for the five 
o’clock mail. 

Prominent in the 
throng that had 
gathered there the 
boys saw old Mr. 
Hines. Jacky edged 
up close to his elbow, 
hoping somehow to 
find an opportunity 
to offer himself for 
Tommy Whalen’s 
job. In the crowd 
also was Squire 
Holmes, and in an 
cas} instant the Squire 

«x33, and old Mr. Hines 
=eteemy §8=were confronting 
each other. Jacky’s 
heart was thumping. 

The Squire wasted no words. “If I don’t get my 
Journal on the porch, this town will have a new 
news dealer,’”’ he barked, putting extra emphasis 
into “the porch.” “I have complained and com- 
plained, but this morning it was out on the grass 
again, wet as usual.” 

“I am very sorry, Judge,’”’ Mr. Hines answered 
apologetically, “‘but that dog of yours—”’ 

“My dog will harm nobody,” the Squire exploded. 
“IT have had that dog fifteen years. Do you mean 
to tell me that every boy in this town is afraid— 
afraid—to come up to my porch?” 

Jacky never could have told what impelled him 
to speak. 

“I’m not afraid, mister. If Mr. Hines will hire 
me, I’ll put the paper on the porch. I’ve got to 
get a bicycle.” 

The Squire looked down. Jacky’s freckled face 
was very serious. The Squire’s tone changed. 

““There’s your boy, Mr. Hines. I knew there was 
one in town. Aren’t you afraid of dogs, my boy?” 

Jacky was afraid of dogs, but he knew that this 
was not the time to say so. Instead, he answered, 
very simply: 

“Well, sir, I’ve got to buy a bicycle.” 
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The Squire looked him over 
curiously, and smiled. 

“Well, there’s your boy, Mr. 
Hines,” he repeated, and turned 
away for his mail. 

Old Mr. Hines’ bargain was 


thus made for him. Jacky was to report at half 
past four the next morning. He would be paid 
a dollar a week; but remember—the Squire’s 
Journal was to be left on the porch! 

At four in the morning there was a great stirring 
in the Wallace attic. Both Jacky and Jimmy were 
dressing hastily. It was still dark when Jacky 
reached the station. Jimmy had dropped back into 
the shadows. Old Mr. Hines gave Jacky his papers 
and his instructions, reminded him again of the 
Squire’s Journal, and sent him on his way. Jimmy 
rejoined him, and together they started on their 
venture into the newspaper business. 

Half an hour later, the Squire was aroused by a 
particularly savage barking. It was even more 
prolonged and vicious than usual, but presently 
it stopped altogether. The Squire dressed in his 
leisurely way, and went to the porch door, rather 
expecting that as usual his Journal would be lying 
wet and rumpled on the lawn. To his utter sur- 
prise it had been placed, neatly folded, on the very 
threshhold. The sun was up now and no boy was 
in sight. For the first time in weeks he ate his 
breakfast in good temper, over a clean, dry news- 
paper. 

In the evening the incident recurred to him, and 
he made up his mind, rather gloomily, that the 
newsboy would not come back. Even though he 
had succeeded in leaving the paper on the porch, 
it was likely that he had had a terrifying experience. 
Perhaps the dog would have to be tied up, after all. 
No; he would not do that—yet. He would not 
humiliate his friend of fifteen years. And then the 
Squire went to bed, leaving the dog still at liberty. 

The following morning, there were sounds of an 
outbreak of viciousness even more violent than 
before. The Squire hunted for his dressing gown, 
pulled it hastily over his shoulders, and hurried to 
the front of the house; but before he could reach 
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the window, the barking suddenly stopped. No 
newsboy was in sight; the dog was sniffing sullenly 
and alone at the front gate. The Squire went duwn- 
stairs; lying neatly folded on the threshhold was 
his morning Journal. 

The incident was repeated regularly each morning 
for a week. Every day there were the same furious 
barks and growls, but every day the paper was in 
its place, dry and clean. The mystery of it began 
to excite the Squire’s curiosity. 

Finally, at the post office again, he caught sight 
of Jacky—Jacky smiling and well, and with clothes 
no more than normally torn. The Squire called him. 

‘“‘Have you got the bicycle yet?’ he asked, to 
draw Jacky into conversation. 

‘“‘No, sir,” said Jacky, with a grin, “but I got a 
dollar, and pretty soon I’ll have another one.”’ 

“Only a dollar a week?”’ asked the Squire. ‘‘That 
is pretty slow work, isn’t it? How much does a 
bicycle cost?” 

‘“’*Bout forty dollars,’”’ answered Jacky. ‘“‘But me 
and my brother Jimmy have got more’n sixteen 
already. We're goin’ partners.”’ This was more 
than any small boy ever had said to the great man 
of the village, but Jacky was finding the Squire 
very charming. The Squire waited a moment, 
hoping that Jacky would say something more— 
something about his early morning encounters with 
the dog—but Jacky suddenly had become conscious 
that he was taking unheard of liberties with a great 
man, and he said nothing. 

So the Squire was compelled to ask the direct 
question: 

‘““Does my dog give you any trouble?” 

This was indeed confidence that invited confidence. 
In the most serious tone in the world Jacky asked: 

“Did you ever play prisoner’s base?” 

Then he realized that he, Jacky Wallace, had 
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actually asked this great and dignified gentleman, 
what was perhaps an impudent question. He did 
not see that the Squire was merely amused, and 
entirely good-natured. He thought of nothing but 
escape, and he acted on the thought. He dodged 
into the crowd, leaving the Squire alone. 

The Squire instantly understood Jacky’s evident 
embarrassment, and would have called him back 
if he could, but Jacky had disappeared. So he got 
his mail and started home, wondering what prisoner’s 
base had to do with dogs and newspapers. 

Promptly at half past five the next morning 
there was the same loud barking, and half an hour 
later the Squire found his Journal in its proper 
place on the threshhold. There was something 
about the boy’s faithfulness that aroused the 
Squire’s admiration. He finally decided that next 
morning he would actually get up early and watch 
the whole occurrence. 

He was fortunate in his choice of a morning. The 
weather was cold and clear, and when the Squire 
took his place at the library window there was 
sufficient light to see quite distinctly even beyond 
the gate. When he first looked there was no one 
in sight, and he heard no sound. But presently he 
saw someone moving near the front gate. It was 
plainly a boy; his head did not come up to the 
pickets. The boy opened the gate, stepped a few 
feet into the yard on the gravel walk, and began 
to scuff his feet vigorously in the gravel. The sound 
of scuffing could be heard, even in the library. 
Immediately, behind the house, there was a growl 
and a bark, and then with a growl of anger the dog 
rushed across the lawn as if to attack the boy by 
the gate. But the boy had been too quick; as 
soon as the dog had appeared in sight, the boy 
had turned back through the gate and shut it 
quickly behind him, and 
now he was standing 
close up to the pickets 
teasing the dog and 
poking at him with a 
stick. The dog leaped 
back and forth at the 
gate, barking and snarl- 
ing and baring his white 
teeth. The pickets were 
too high; the dog could 
not jump over, and he 
lashed himself into a 
frenzy as the boy fretted 
him and rattled his stick. 
The Squire was ab- 
sorbed in this senseless 
and incomprehensible 
spectacle, when all of a 
sudden there flashed 
across his vision—and 
almost within reach 

from the window where 
he stood—another boy 
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of identical size, carrying something white in his 
hand. The boy was out of sight for an instant; 
then he appeared again, and flashed by in the 
opposite direction, but the white thing was gone. 
The Squire watched him; he was running very fast, 
but very quietly—the Squire noticed that he kept 
off the gravel and on the grass—and he ran directly 
to the side gate. Then he shut the gate behind him 
with a bang, and stood still. The Squire suddenly 
remembered the boy at the front gate, and turned in 
his direction. At that very moment the boy who had 
been fretting the dog stopped his teasing, threw away 
his stick, and indifferently started down the street. 
The two boys met at the corner, and disappeared. 

The Squire went to the porch door, and looked 
out. There was his paper. It had not been there 
ten minutes ago. He picked it up and sat down in 
the library to consider. Prisoner’s base? Was 
some memory of his boyhood reviving? The boy 
who had come and gone by the side gate had brought 
the paper, of course, but why was the other boy 
teasing the dog? Then in a flash he remembered. 
His porch was goal, and the boy at the front gate 
was keeping the dog busy on the line. 

Jacky went for the mail that night as usual. 
The Squire was not in sight, and Jacky was glad. 
When the delivery window was opened he went up 
like the others to inquire for the Wallace mail. He 
didn’t expect any, but it was the usual thing to 
inquire; so he asked in his most business-like voice: 

‘“‘Anything for Wallace?” 

The clerk pulled a long envelope from a pile, and 
said: 

‘“*Here’s one for ‘Wallace Brothers, Paper Car- 

riers.’ Does that belong to your family?” 
It did—no; it couldn’t, 
There were no other Wallaces in 
town, no other Wallace 
brothers, and no other 
Wallaces working for 
old Mr. Hines. Jacky 
seized the letter in 
amazement, and rushed 
out to find the faithful 
Jimmy, who was wait- 
ing outside. 

Together they opened 
the wonderful envelope, 
and deciphered the 
wonderful letter that 
they found inside. At 
the top of the sheet, 
printed in big letters, 
were the words, “‘ Justin 
Holmes, Attorney at 
Law, Oldtown,” and 
then in real typewrit- 
ing, it said: 

“Wallace 
Gentlemen:” 

“Gentlemen! Think 


(Continued on page 177) 


What magic was this? 
but it surely did! 
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father stood in the Place of The Opera in 
Paris, trying to dodge the motor cars that 
sped into it from every direction. There were no 
stop signals, and there seemed to be no speed limit. 

“OOO—h,” Ruth squealed, “I feel as if every 
car in the place were making straight for me, and 
trying its best to run over me.”’ 

She clung to Grandfather’s arm, while Bill stuck 
as Close as his pride would let him. Their object 
was to find the tourist office back of The Opera, 
where they hoped to learn some news of their father 
and mother, who had already left for Europe before 
Grandfather had suddenly brought the children 
abroad on this surprise trip. 

“It would certainly be a joke on this family if 
we spent the summer in Europe dodging each other,”’ 
Grandfather laughed, as they made a breathless 
dash for the sidewalk and made it in 
safety. 

He asked the children to wait near 
the door, where they could see the big 
tourist busses returning from their 
day’s sight-seeing, while he went up to 
the mail department to ask where their 
parents were staying. 

““Maybe they’ll get off one of these 
busses,”’ Bill said. ‘‘And we’ll have 
them to surprise him with when he 
comes back.”’ 

But bus-load 
after bus-load of 
people came and 
unloaded and 
scattered in vari- 
ous directions, and 
the children saw 
nothing of their 
parents. Pres- 
ently Grandfather 
returned, and to 
their relief he was 
smiling. 

“Did you find 
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them?’’ Ruth and Bill asked in one breath. 

“Not exactly, but it’s all right. They’re off 
somewhere on a motor trip with friends, and since 
their route wasn’t very certain, they left orders 
here for their mail to be held until they returned.” 

‘““And when will that be?” Ruth demanded. 

“They said about day after to-morrow, so I left 
a note for them, and in the meantime I’ve arranged 
for us to do a little motoring of our own. Now, 
how would you like to go to a puppet show in one 
of the Paris gardens?” 

“IT don’t object!” Bill laughed. 

Grandfather hailed a taxi, and in no time at all 
they found themselves in one of the big gardens 
that are the joy of Paris. Under the trees, French 
children played with hoops and balls, or sailed their 
ships in the fountain basins. Above their laughter, 
a man’s voice could be heard calling as barkers do 
for a side show, and indeed that is 
exactly what he was doing, for he was 
the man who had the nearest puppet 
theater. The seats were under the 
trees in a fence enclosure, and Grand- 
father hustled Ruth and Bill inside 
after paying the few pennies demanded 
for the seats. The show was begin- 
ning already. 

The puppets were a fighting lot, and 
they were great fun to watch. They 
batted each other 
over the head, and 
knockedeachother 
down, and raneach 
other off the stage, 
while the French 
children screamed 
with delight. 
There were king 
puppets with three- 
cornered hats, 
which always were 
knocked off in the 
fight; there were 
street sweepers 
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and cab drivers and 
waiters and dukes, but 
it didn’t seem to make 
much difference what 
they were. They all 
did the same amount of 
fighting. 

“They can’t argue 
because they’re wood,” 
Bill said. “They ve 
got to fight.” 

He laughed as hard 
as the French children, and persuaded Grandfather 
to let him stay for the next show. While they 
waited for the next performance, Grandfather took 
Ruth to a merry-go-round close by. The ticket 
man gave her a wooden stick about a foot long. 
She had never had one before on a merry-go-round, 
and she didn’t know what to do with it, unless she 
used it to make the horse go faster. So she switched 
the horse’s flanks, but after a while she found she 
was the only child doing it, and while her horse was 
























































, spinning around at a dizzy pace, it really was going 


no faster than any of the others. 

Once as she passed Grandfather standing close by, 
he pointed up to some bright-colored rings about 
as high as her head. Then she noticed that most 
of the children had caught some of these rings on 
their sticks, and she began to try to catch them on 
her stick. It was 
much harder than 
it looked, for the 
horses galloped by 
so quickly. When 
the merry-go- 
round stopped, all 
those children who 
had caught a certain 
number of rings, 
were given a large 
pink piece of candy. 

Trying to catch 
the rings gave Ruth 
a good excuse for a 
second ride on the 
merry-go-round, 
because she really 
hadn’t had a fair 
chance the first 
time, not knowing 
what her stick was 
for until the ride was almost over. The next time 
she got her piece of candy. When Bill came along, 
he had to try it, and they rode until they were so 
dizzy that they walked like sailors who hadn’t been 
off a boat for years and years. 

The next morning the car Grandfather had ordered 
came for them early, and when they had started, he 
explained that he was going to take them to a little 
village a few miles out of Paris, where a group of 
painters had lived. It had a fascinating name— 
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Barbizon. They rolled 
it about on their tongues 
as if it had been a ball of 
candy. They expected 
great things of it, as 
they rode through the 
avenues of big trees 
with which so many 
French highways are 
lined. And they were 
not disappointed, for 
while Barbizon was only 
a village, it had a proud air as if history had been 
made in its little houses. 

A number of the houses had metal plates set 
above the door, and each plate told a story of 
greatness. 

“Robert Louis Stevenson used to live in this 
one,” Bill cried. ‘“‘Maybe he wrote ‘Treasure 
Island’ here.” 

“TI think he wrote it later,” Grandfather said. 
“But maybe he began to think about it here. 
There’s another house I want to show you.” 

He led them a short way up the street, through 
a gate, and into a poor little cottage with low- 
ceilinged rooms and not many windows. 

“I forgot to look at the name out there by the 
gate,”’ Ruth said. 

In the small, shabby studio, they were facing an 
easel, which looked 
as if it had been 
used a great many 
years. Fastened at 
the top of it was a 
toy ship with the 
sails set. 

“Millet, the great 
French painter, 
lived and worked 
here,” Grandfather 
explained. ‘‘He 
was very poor when 
he came, and so 
worried about how 
he was going to take 
care of his family, 
that he didn’t even 
know the name of 
the village to which 
he was coming. He 
only knew it was on 
the edge of a forest, and its name ended in ‘z-o-n.’ 
He and the other artists who lived here painted 
many pictures in the forest, and to-morrow morning 
I’m going to take you to the Louvre and show you 
some of them.” 

“Why did he have the ship?” Bill asked. 

“‘Because he was born near the sea, and he felt 
that a ship brought him good luck. When you’re 
through looking about here, we’ll drive through the 
forest.” 





(Continued on page 184) 
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ROGER AT THE HELM 


By 


WHAT HAPPENED IN PART I 

It looks to Roger as though their home is just as good 
as gone! Grandfather Hudson had left the place to Dad but 
it had been willed to him by a strange old man, a friend of his 
whose son had run away to sea. Grandfather’s will had said 
that if the son ever came back, the house would belong, right- 
fully, tohim; and now Dad had heard that the son of the strange 
old man was living. While Roger’s father and mother are in 
Hampton, investigating, Roger is left to look after things at 
home; and when Mrs. Wilson is unable to come and stay with 
him, as she had promised, Shorty gives up a hike with the gang 
in order to be with him. The two boys talk of the treasure 
which, it is rumored, the strange old man had buried in the 
orchard years before, and begin to search for it. That night 
they hear queer noises outside and, after Roger has gone to 
investigate, Shorty hears him call for help and rushes out into 
the darkness after him. 


PART II 
O SHORTY as he dashed off to help Roger, 
Ti seemed evident that someone must have 
watched them as they hunted for treasure 
that afternoon. 

Shorty’s heart thumped wildly—his one thought 
was to get to Roger. His foot slipped. He tripped 
over something that moved. He started to pick 
himself up—his hand encoun- 
tered something furry. It 
was Buster’s cold nose that a 
touched his cheek! : 

At that moment, he heard | 
Roger’s voice. ‘‘Oh, you 
fellows! You thought you’d 
get something on us! You 
didn’t though!”’ _Derisive 
squeals went up from the 
gang. “We did, too! We 
saw you, lookin’ in at the 
window!”’ 

“Well, we might’ve known 
it was you,” came from 
Shorty. ‘“‘But there was a 
reason why we had a right 
to get jumpy. We know 
something, Roger and I do. 
We did something this after- 
noon—something you'd like 
to know about!” 

““So did we do some- 
thing,’’ yelled Fatty 
Brown. “We roasted 
hot dogs! We had 
chocolate cake!”’ 

‘*So did we have 
chocolate cake. Didn’t we, Roger?’’ Shorty squealed. 

And Roger, overcome with laughter, declared, 
between giggles, “Sure! Oh, you ought to have 
seen our cake! Some cake, thai! I'll bet yours 
wasn’t like it! You ought to’ve been around! You 
missed it, you did!”’ 
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‘“A whole cake—fudge fillin’, too!”’ 
““Eh, Roger?”’ 

“Oh, was that what you did—just stuff cake?” 
Bill sniffed. ‘‘We did somethin’ worth while! We 
started a chimney for our gang’s cabin—that’s 
what we did!” 

“Say, Roger, you sure missed it!’’ exclaimed 
Brownie Bates. ‘‘An’ I’ll bet you did something 
here besides eat cake!”’ 

‘“Who said we ate cake?’’ Shorty inquired. 
anybody?” 

“You got any left?” 

‘*Come on in out of the storm,”’ suggested Roger. 

‘We just came over to put little Roger to bed!” 
declared Phil Wilson. ‘‘We’re going to stay with 
him all night, so’s to see nothing happens to him. 
We planned it all there in our cabin on Round 
Top, and as many as could just came along. Some 
had to go home—James J. and his pal—an’ the rest. 
But we came over to make it hot for Roger an’ 
Shorty, ’cause they backed out.” 

“They did not back out,” 
putin Bill. “‘Wecame along 
' to give Roger a good time! 
A An’ we wanted to see if we 


said Shorty. 


“Did 


23. 
fA || could get him worked up 
|| | over noises! Gee! When 
Buster lay on the porch an’ 
just flopped his tail at us, | 
thought I’d perish! Beany 
began thumpin’ with his 
foot, so’s you shouldn’t think 
somebody friendly was pat- 
ting Buster!”’ 

The gang howled over the 
joke. ‘‘Say, you an’ Short, 
what’ve you been doing 
anyhow?”’ Bill asked. ‘‘ You 
goin’ to get to keep on living 
here, Roger?” 

“Don’t know,” Roger an- 
swered. ‘‘ Things look pretty 
tough just now. Dad wants 
to do the right thing, of 
course. But say, that’s what 
is bothering me; suppose we 
found something here in this 
lot—or somewheres ’round 
this place? Would it be ours 
or that man’s—if he got things?”’ 

“What would you find?”’ Bill inquired. 

‘You wait an’ I’ll tell you,’ Roger answered as 
he led the way into the kitchen. ‘Look out and 
wipe your feet, there! I’m housekeeper here! No 
rough-house now!”’ he urged. ‘‘What do you say 
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that I get some apples and we pop corn? You just 
wait till you hear about it! Don’t you let on, 
Short! Don’t you do it!” 

“What do you take me for?” retorted Shorty. 
“Look out, Bill! That chair belongs to the cat!” 
There was a wild hubbub as the gang settled itself. 

“Say, I see 
some burned 
fudge!’’ cried 
out Phil. “‘Was 
that the cake 
filling you talk- 
ed about ?” 

But Roger 
came back with 
a big pan filled 
with luscious 
fall apples. 
They forgot the 
fudge pan. 

“Now,” said 
Roger, trying to 
look impressive, 
“you all know 
how things are 
here. Well, 
Shorty came 
along just after 
Mom went, and 
he said if I 
wasn’t goin’ on 
the hike, he 
wasn’t either— 
good old Short! 
We got to talking: Short—he says that Ned Smiffin 
told him that there was a box of treasure maybe 
buried ’round here!’’ He paused. ‘“‘Now then, 
what’d you say if we’d be the ones to find it? And 
if we did, wouldn’t it be ours?” 

The gang considered it. 

“Sure, it’d belong to us!”’ Bill and Fatty insisted. 

“Sure,”’ echoed the rest. 

“It wouldn’t go with the house?”’ 

They were sure it would not. ‘“‘You don’t have 
to own a desert island to go there an’ find treasure, 
do you?”? demanded Beany. 

“That’s what I say,” cried Shorty. ‘‘And Ned 
Smiffin says he saw the box once when he was a 
kid. He says it is true! He says other people 
know it. When that man’s son went off—you 
know he ran away from home ’cause his dad wanted 
him to go into an office an’ work—an’ he wanted 
to go off to sea an’ have adventures—well, he never 
came back. And the old man was ever so cut up. 
He began getting queer. He lived all alone—only 
a housekeeper to look after things. An’ he went 
in for reading fortunes by the stars—an’ he’d never 
want to see anybody—an’ he’d spend ’most of his 
time out in a study that was out in our shed then. 
He was ever so interested in history and things like 
that; he had lots of queer books—the kind most 
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people don’t read. And Ned Smiffin says once 
when he was little, he came over the fields and he 
was pickin’ berries—and he looked ’round an’ he 
saw that funny old man with a tin box under his 


” 


arm— 
“What sort of a box?” Beany wanted to know. 
““Can’t you 


A hear? He said 


a tin box, didn’t 
he?”’ said Bill. 
‘“‘There are 
different 
sorts of tin 
boxes,” Beany 
insisted. Bill 
threw an apple 
athim. “‘May- 
be if you eat 
something you 
can keep quiet,” 
he cried. Beany 
subsided. ‘‘Go 
on,’’ ordered 
Bill. “What 
then?” 
“Well, the 
funny old man 
called to him. 
He said, ‘What 
will I do with 
it? What will 
I do with it? 


? x ah He will never 
wes) 


come back— 


never—never! I think a heap of it, and the folks 
down there in the village—they wouldn’t under- 


stand. It’s worth a lot—but nobody shall get it! 
What’ll I do with it ?’” 


“Oh, gee!”” murmured Bill. 


‘“‘An’ Ned Smiffin says that he began digging—"’ 
“*Where?”’ 


“‘Down in the orchard by the fence where the 


berries grow—”’ 


“‘We hunted there,” said Shorty, ‘‘but we didn’t 


find anything!’ He took up the story. ‘Ned 
Smiffin said he saw the money! He told his father 
and his father went an’ looked but nobody ever 
found it—and nobody ever knew what happened 
to that box!” 


There was an impressive silence. The blinds 


rattled and the wind howled outside. Rain beat 
upon the windows. Beany, Bill, Shorty, Roger. 
Phil, and Fatty sat there, listening to the loud 
ticking of the kitchen clock that pointed toward 
twelve. They were wondering where that treasure 
really was. 


“We'll get it,” Bill said. ‘“‘Say, it’s awful late. 
We ought to put Roger to bed!” 
Roger wagged his head. “Little fellows like 


you ought to’ve been in dreamland long ago,” 
he retorted. ‘‘We’d better pile in now, so’s we 





can get up an’ at things to-morrow 
early. You got to go home an’ 
do your chores, I suppose? But 
you can come ’long back and we’ll 
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I’ll bet with all of us there’ll be something 
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hunt! 
doing!” 

Then, just as they were starting for bed, Buster 
began barking. 

“Huh?” Roger paused as he lifted the stove lids 
to put coal into the stove before going upstairs. 
‘“What’d you say about Buster’s not being a good 
watchdog, Short! Listen there!” 

Shorty went to the window, Buster trailing at his 
heels. 

The dog stood up with his paws on the window 
sill, then ran to the door and whined to be let out. 

Then he began to bark again. The gang peered 
through the dark window back of Shorty. Roger 
fixed the stove drafts, locked the cellarway door. 
He came up behind Beany. ‘“‘There’s something 
doing—for sure this time,” he declared. ‘Buster 
is no fool dog! Somebody is around!” 

“Oh, likely somebody down on the road—maybe 
another dog,” suggested Phil. 

“Not that bark!” declared Roger. ‘No, sir! 
That bark means something! I’ve got to see what’s 
up!” 

““What’d you do, if it was somebody?”’ asked Bill. 

“What business has anybody to be ’round at 
this time of night?’’ exclaimed Phil. ‘‘Say, fellows, 
did you see that?”’ 

“‘Look there!”’ Shorty cried. ‘‘What’s that any- 
how? That’s down on the road—just near the 
driveway. Did you hear somebody call?” 

“What would they call for anyhow? You’d 
better not get listening for noises,’’ Shorty urged. 
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“Roger and I did—and it made us awfully jumpy!” 
“Well, you thought someone was after the treas- 
ure, didn’t you? demanded Bill. ‘‘ Perhaps there is!” 
The gang drew closer to the window. They even 
flung it up and leaned out so that the rain 
beat upon their faces. 













A pA 
Le th ‘“Light’s moving down there.” 
(Cay My,\ "T’isn’t a lantern!” 
QTY “Say! It’s a man!” 
( Gps “Sure! It’s a man!” 
OER “Hadn’t you better open 
ce ar the door an’ let Buster, 
out, Roger?’’ Bill 
asked. ‘“‘He’d go for 
anybody!”’ 


“Some of us_ had 
better go along, 
don’t you think?” 
said Shorty. 

Roger unbolted 
the kitchen door 


and took a firm hold on Buster’s collar. ‘* All right,” 
he said. “‘Anybody want to come with me? | 
don’t mind going alone, and it’s kind of wet, out- 
side!”’ 

Buster grew more excited—it seemed as if 
something very strange must be happening. 

Drawing their coat collars up, they stepped out 
into the storm after Roger—Shorty, Bill, Phil. 

“It’s an automobile!”’ cried Shorty. 

““Somebody’s yelling!” said Bill. 

“‘Listen!”’ insisted Roger. 


But Buster’s voice drowned out all other sounds. 


“Let the dog loose!’’ commanded Bill. 
““Go on, let him loose!’’ echoed Shorty. 
(Continued on page 177) 
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For Mothers! There’s extra help in Fels-Naptha! 


Tiny toddlers make work for 
mother’s loving hands—but the 
washing of little dresses and 
rompers and diapers is made 
easier for her with the extra help 
of Fels-Naptha! So is all mother's 
washing and cleaning—every- 
where throughout the home. 

This extra help makes clothes 
clean more quickly! It makes 
them thoroughly, safely clean! 

That's because Fels-Naptha 
is more than soap. Unusually 
good soap and plenty of 
dirt-loosening naptha, working 
hand-in-hand, give mother 


extra washing help she’d 
hardly expect from any other 
soap, no matter what its form, 
or color, or price! 

Some mothers may have been 
tempted into trying chips, pow- 
ders, or what not, but they come 
back to Fels-Naptha more enthu- 
siastically than ever. They come 
back for its extra help—the help 
of two useful cleaners in one 
Golden Bar. 

Mother can have it, too, as 
soon as she asks the grocer for a 
bar of Fels-Naptha, or writes 
Fels & Co., Philadelphia, for 
sample, free. 





The golden bar with 
the clean naptha odor 


© Fels & Co. 
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LITTLE PETER KEIR 


HERE was a little boy, 
Peter Keir was his name. 
When anyone called him 
He just never came. 


**Come in, Peter Keir!”’ 
Came his poor mother’s call, 
But Peter Keir gave her 

No answer at all. 


The reason she called him 
Can need no explaining. 
You see by the picture 
How hard it was raining. 


But Peter loved rain 

When it chuckles and gurgles. 
He splashed in the street 

And made beautiful swirgles. 


The rain reached his knees. 
He was standing right in it. 
But when he was called 

He replied, ‘tIn a minute.”* 


It reached to his neck; 

It was rainy that day. 

And the first thing he knew 
He was floating away. 


And people looked out 

And were somewhat aghast 
To see Peter Keir 
Skimming whizzingly past. 


It was really a flood, 

And it made Peter think 
Some unpleasant thoughts 
Such as, ‘‘What if I sink?”’ 


‘*Hello!’’ said a duck, 

‘*T have seen you before.”’ 
‘*T know it,”’ said Peter. 
‘*We live right next door.”’ 


He held the duck’s tail. 

(I love ducks, don’t you?) 
And the duck took him home 
In a minute or two. 


‘“‘PETER KEIR!”’ said his mother, 
And thanked the kind duck, 

Who replied, ‘‘Not at all. 

‘*It was just my good luck.”’ 


And now Peter answers 
Without much delay. 
Still, he likes to remember 


That one wild wet ee 
° 
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For the child who 


“Just won’t eat” 


These Breakfast Posters— 
Free—to Mothers and Teachers 


F COURSE you know, from Parent- 

Teacher’smeetings and from your child’s 
school programs, that the subject of breakfast 
for growing children is coming in for a great 
deal of attention from school authorities. 

Tests and experiments have brought to 
light some telling facts about what breakfast 
means in a child’s school day. 

One fact stands out: Your child can do his 
best mentally and physically only if he has 
the right kind of breakfast. This, school 
authorities say, should be fruit, toast or 
hard bread, milk and hot cereal. 

In your own experience you know that 
your child is not interested in eating nour- 
ishing food simply because it is nourishing. 
You can tell him that he “‘ought”’ to eat a 
hot cereal breakfast because it is “‘good for 


This little girl has learned to read 
well because she eats the right foods. 
Every school morning she eats a hot 
cereal breakfast — Cream of Wheat. 


~_MY RECORD 
as aacese.. 








Wiatch him shoot the basket! Health 
habits build the energy that wins 
Every school day eat a hot cereal 
breakfast — Cream of Wheat. 


MY RECORD 


him”’—and you make little or noimpression. 

He must have a specific reason; must be 
given a personal motive. In this he is no 
different from us grown-ups. We are all in- 
terested in the things that fit owr case; that 
have a relation to ovr life. 

Show him pictures of other children ex- 
celling physically and mentally as he would 
like to excel because they eat the right kind 
of breakfast. 

Give him a record of his own to keep. 
Make it a game in which he is chief player; 
a score which only he can keep. 

This is just what these attractive colored 
breakfast posters are designed to do. They 
make the hot cereal breakfast he needs so 
much his own personal affair—relate it 
to things that interest him. And so they 





“Wonderfully successful”’ 
write mothers of this plan 


“That is quite an idea. My boy has never before 
wanted to eat a warm breakfast but since he has 
the chart, will eat nothing else.’’ 


Mrs. J. A. W., Detroit, Mich 


‘A real boon to mothers who are struggling with 
children to induce them to eat a hot cereal break- 
last so necessary for them to have. Our two young- 
Sters actually remind me not to forget to cook the 
breakfast food. Something unheard of before and 
I feel you should be given a vote of thanks.’’ 


Mrs a D. A., Westwood, Calif 
he eats her cereal with speed and joy when it is 


followed by a fascinating gummed star to add to 
the poster on the kitchen wall.’’ 


Mrs. C. C., Chicago, I/ 


“S} 


“Your attractive hot cereal breakfast chart hangs 
in our breakfast room—the center of my six-year 
old’s interest. I have observed that hot cereal for 
breakfast keeps him supplied with energy and good 


temper.”’ 
Mrs. J. P. M., Worley, Idaho 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY, 


Dept. R-3, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me stars and posters for 


Girl Boy 
Name 


Address 


get results when all general precept fails! 

Mothers all over the country are using 
these posters. They say they get an enthu- 
siastic response and interest in this health 
habit they have never been able to get before 
from their children. 

It’s such a simple plan. Hang the poster 
on the wall and every school morning your 
child eats a hot cereal breakfast, let him 
paste a gold star in the record form. 


Posters, gold stars—all free 


All material is furnished free to mothers and 
teachers. We will send posters, gold stars 
and include sample box of Cream of Wheat 
and authoritative book on children’s diet 
all free. Get the benefits of this plan for 
your children. Mail coupon today. 


Sky Blue! Hop Scotch! This little gic 
never misses. One secret of her skill 
and strength is a hot cereal breakfast 
every morning — Cream of Wheat. 


= 


1927,C 


MY RECORD 


of W. Co 


“T have three boys and I think your idea of a gold 
star every morning they eat their hot cereals is 
fine. They are very interested.’’ 


Mrs. C. A. S., Byron, Calif 


Age... No. wanted 
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CHIPS CHUMS 


’ MARJORIE BARROWS 
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Bridget, after a big baking, said she felt like a centi- \ 
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pede on his last legs. So Betsy Ann offered to go \\ || Coming home, with arms laden, she heard “Honk! | 
marketing for her 


\ ; 7 } |) Honk!” behind her. It wasn’t an automobile, but | 
\ - —_————— ——$——— — = . | 


three geese who objected to her company. 
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own the road, across the brook and over the hill a 
Down the road, acro —s r the Bow! W oat Wow!” ‘eal Chip flew to the 
flew Betsy Ann, the groceries and the enemy. 
. y ; rescue. The silly geese took one look, lived up to 
What a wild goose chase they led her! ; 
| their names—and fled. 
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Then Ted appeared on the scene, and collected the scattered groceries, while Betsy Ann gave one hero a 1 
dog biscuit and the other a sweet thank-you! 
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Samson (ar 


FOR HEALTH 


DOCTORS 
ENDORSE 


THE rowing motion of the SAMSONKAR will 
develop every muscle, and keep your boys healthy 
and strong—do it without any effort because of 
the way it is geared. Lungs as well as muscles 
gain strength from this type of exercise, and, the 
boy does not become tired. Adjustable to boys 
from 4 to 14, through regulating sliding seat, 
which can be done in a jiffy. The parcel carrier 
ean be detached when kar is used for sport only. 


Samson Kar 


ROWING 
MOTION 


THE seat of the SAMSONKAR is only 8% inches 
from the ground, so that if the kar should be 
“‘ditched”’ no injury can result; however, the 
12-inch wheels prevent tipping. Rubber tires, 
l-inch diameter. Seat handle, and bottom of 
tray are only wood parts; all the rest is steel and 
iron. Wheels are painted red, the rest of kar 
rich blue. 


A Kar of Beauty, Durability, Speed and Safety—and a Health Promoter 


THE construction of the SAMSONKAR has won 
the approval of every dealer and user. It is 
guaranteed for one year and will wear for many 
years. There is nothing to get out of order. 
Simplicity and great strength are combined in 
its make-up. We have never had a case of dis- 
satisfaction or complaint in all the kars we have 
shipped, for the reason that the beauty of the 
kar and its wonderful strength, prove a surprise 
to those who have purchased vehicles of ordinary 
character. 


THE SAMSONKAR is being placed with dealers 
as rapidly as possible, but there are still many 
points where kars are not handled. In order that 
you may not experience any delay in the filling 
of your order, we will ship to any point where 
we have no dealer, charges prepaid. If, however, 
we have a dealer near you, we will transfer the 
order to him for filling, so as to save time in 
delivery. 


SamsonKar Policy 


We determined in building the SAMSONKAR 
that we would aim at quality first, and build 
a reputation as well as a kar. We stand behind 
every kar. It must make good or we will. There 
has been no ‘‘skimping” in materials or construc- 
tion, and we protect dealer and ultimate buyer 
against any defect in materials or workmanship. 
Each kar is thoroughly tested and inspected 
before shipping, and whether you buy direct 
from the factory or through dealer, operating 
satisfaction is guaranteed by the factory. 


Tue Samson Mra. Co. 
310 Cliff St., Springfield, Ohio 


Send a SAMSONKAR, ($15.00) all charges paid, to address below. 





Every SAMSONKAR will hold a man of average 
: Check in space below whether cash is sent, or shipment is to be 
weight, up to 200 Ibs., and can be operated by made C.0.D. 
him without injury to wheels or frame. This oe —— 
point is demonstrated at the factory day after day. 
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On hin reaches 


maturity 


without risking simple. goiter, that common cause of physical 
and mental backwardness in school children 


EW mothers realize the alarming prevalence 
of simple goiter today. It threatens two out 
of every three children between 10 and 18, 
girls particularly. 
Often there is no characteristic symptom—no notice 
able enlargement of the neck. Yet the disease exists, 
causing serious disturbances that mothers are at loss 
to account for. 


Lack of bodily v igor and poor marks at school often 
indicate the presence of goiter. Nervousness and 
loss of appetite are other common signs. 


Simple goiter is caused by a lack of Nature’s iodine 
in the foods your youngsters eat. Restore it and 
goiter is automatically prevented, sparing your chil- 
dren much needless ill health. 


Health authorities say that the easiest and safest 
way to restore this iodine is with a reliable iodized 
salt. Morton’s lodized Salt is such a product, for 
it is our well-known salt that pours, with a trace of 
tasteless 1odine added. 


Order Morton’s lodized Salt from your grocer at 
once and use it on the table and in cooking. Mean- 
time, mail the convenient coupon below for our 1n- 
formative book, “The Prevention of Simple Goiter.” 


Scandedwnecnensskdnacecedessoesmaaall 


FRE E / Morton Salt Company 


Dept. 80, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me FREE copy ‘* The Preven- 
' tion of Simple Goiter.”’ 
WHEN IT RAINS | Name_ 


IT POURS 


PLAIN’ OR-1ODIZED 
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OR months 
Pn months 

we have 
been baking and C 
cooking and not 
for a long time have we made some- 
thing that doesn’t have to be cooked 
on or in a stove. 

‘“*But you can’t make things with- 
out a stove!’’ exclaims one cook. 

“Oh, but you can,” we answer. 
‘““How about salads?” 

“We forgot salad,” replies some- 
one, and who can blame her, for we 
haven’t had a salad lesson for so long 
that maybe some of 
the new cooks in our 
kitchen think we 
don’t know how to 
make any. That 
would be a joke, for 
we not only know 
how, but we have 
them every single 
day of the year! 
Think of the good 
things one can use 
for salad! Suppose 
you take pencil and 
paper and make a list. 

Lettuce will go 
first, for it is used in 
almost every salad. 
Endive and cabbage 
sometimes go with 
lettuce and sometimes take its place, 
so we'll put them next along with 
water cress. Then we'll write or- 
anges, grapefruit, apples, bananas, 
pears, peaches, grapes, green and 
white; pineapple, melon—and well, 
there are still more. For vegetables 
we can write almost any sort from 





GRAPEFRUIT SALAD 
By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


Author of “Cooking Without Mother's Help,” ‘Junior 
‘00k Book,” “Sewing Without Mother's Help,” 
“Jean and Jerry, Detectors,” etc. 
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our favorite po- 
tato to the popu- 









forgetting beans, 
peas, carrots, 
spinach and many others in between. 

As for salad dressings there are 
almost as many kinds as there are 
cooks, but we are going to use a 
variety of French dressing this time. 

With all these good foods listed 
before us, no wonder it is hard to 
decide which sort of salad to make 
first! But after remembering that 
it is March, when we are tired of 
winter foods and like 
something a little tart 
along with sweetness, 
we have decided on a 
fruit salad of grape- 
fruit and prunes. 
You’ll like it, we 
know. 

We shall suppose 
you plan to serve five 
persons. If you have 
fewer or more people 
in your family, you 
can change the recipe 
to suit. 

Salad making 
seems very 
simple, as, in- 
deed, it is. But 
that doesn’t 
mean that a salad can be made care- 
lessly. It must be thought about 
ahead of time, so that all the supplies 
can be crisp and cold, and it must be 
beautifully arranged or it is a failure. 
You see, there is more to food than 
just the tasting, nice as that part is. 
A successful cook always turns out 





(Continued on page 178) 
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Here is Bunny 
Cotton-Tail! 


E IS the rabbit who 
brings the Easter eggs: 
but he has come early, so that you will have 
plenty of time to copy this picture and make 
pretty Easter cards from it. Color the picture 
with your “CRAYOLA” Crayons. 
The rabbit is white, but his eye and 
the inside of his ear are pink. The 
moon is yellow, the background 
dark blue and the leaves are green. 


; ‘ : 4 pRawiNnG CRAYON Y | 
There is only one ‘“‘CRAYOLA”—the an Bere sin 
children’s favorite Crayon. Look for \ 
the yellow and green boxes, with assort- “Rubens” CRAYOLA 
rs, 30¢ 


ments of 8 to 24 colors, 10c to 30c a box. 24 colors, 30 





BINNEY & SMITH Co 


41 East 424 Street New York, N.Y 
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PUZZLE— 
FIND THE PRINCESS BRUNHILD 
By HELEN HUDSON 
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Lhe Story of 
CAPTAIN 
CoOky, 


Free! 


OULDN’T you like to have 

your own private copy of this 

little book? It is full of jolly pictures 

showing how brave Captain Cooky 

subdued the Savage Bombarees. The story is all 

in rhyme and you will find it singing through your 
head for many a day. 

Another thing you will like about the book is 
the pictures of such fascinating foods as, Bunny 
Cake for Easter, Merry-go-round cake for birth- 
days, Orange Blossoms, Peanut Cookies and 
Cocoanut Cookies for any time at all. There are 
complete directions telling you and mother ex- 
actly how to make these good 4 
things to eat. 

All you have to do is to clip 
the coupon and mail it today— 
the book is free for the asking. 


THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY 

Dept. 15, 110 E. 41st St., New York City : 
Please send me—free—my copy, of “The 
Comical Cruises of Captain Cooky”’ with its 
rhymes and pictures and directions for making 
good things to eat. 
Name _ Seiad 
Street_ ia endemic 
State _ 


City 


March, 1927 
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A 


At 


THE MARCH OF THE 
CHOCOLATE SOLDIERS 


MARGARET McBRIDE HOSS 


The Chocolate soldiers are marching 
to-day 
Through the heart of Candyville town. 
Down Marshmallow Street, 
With measured beat, 
Stride the ranks of butternut brown. 


‘Tramp - tramp - tramp - tramp - 
To the roll of a sugar-plum drum, 
Heads erect, 
Step correct, 
The chocolate soldiers come! 





March - march - march - march - 
Not a chocolate soldier lags, 
Left . . right .. 
They pass from sight 
"Mid a flutter of peppermint flags! 
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ON beautiful Big Star Lake, Michigan. Pine groves, 
high well drained site, invigorating air, no pests. 
College trained counsellors, nurse. All desirable land 
and water sports, horses, crafts, modern buildings and 
equipment, highest references. Carefully selected 
limited membership, ages 8 to 18. Season June 30 to 
August 25th. 


Write for illustrated catalog 


MISS EDITH C. HOLT 
39 Fitch Place S. E. Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Minne-Wonka 
FOR BOYS 
Three Lakes, Wis. 


Midgets, 9 to 11, separate 
f.0m main camp. Juniors 
12to14; Seniors, 15 to 17. 
Completely equipped; spe- 
cialists for camp-craft; phy- 
sician and nurse on grounds. 


Complete information on 
request 


Dr. F. H. EWERHARDT 


Barnes Hospital St. Louis, Missouri 





E rather believe you'd 

rather go to Stone Hill 
Camp For Girls way up in the 
magic Northlands of Wisconsin. 
Daily riding, jewelry making, 
toy making and, of course, 
every other good camp feature. 

May we send you our catalogue? 


STONE HILL CAMP for Girls 
Stevens Building, Chicago — 


Camp Bryn : Afon 


Private Lake. All land and water sports. 
Trails for Horseback Riding. Craft Studio. 
Screened Sleeping Bungalows with hardwood 
floors. Tenth Season. Girls 7 to 20. Staff of 30 
College Women. Booklet. Lotta |. Broadbridge, 
The Paims, 1010 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


TILTON 
N. H. 


CAMP BAY STAT 
For Boys 9—18 


Trips to all points of interest in the White Mts., 
and Lakes in N. H. featured. Sports. Woodcraft 
Circle. Rifle Range. Nature-Study. Every boy 
learns toswim. 8 weeks. Write for booklet. 


Mr. and Mrs. T. F. BALLAM 
28 Peirce Street Arlington Hts., Mass. 


CAMP JUNALUSKA For Girls 


LAKE JUNALUSKA, NORTH CAROLINA 
One of the finest ‘‘all around camps”’ in the South 
for girls of all ages. Junior Department ages 6 to 

Screened sleeping cabins with counsellor in 
each. Careful supervision with plenty of sports 
and good times. Resident physician. A safe place 
to send your daughter this summer where she will 
have a happy, healthful, and wholesome vacation. 
Illustrated booklet sent_upon request. 

Address MISS ETHEL J. McCOY 
Virginia intermont College, Bristol, Va. 


HORPE#"BOYS 


5 to IS years, “Every morning acall to better things’’—C haracter Building. 


A fully ““Accredited”” Academy on Lake, 45 minutes north of Chicago. 


Small 


classes. Individual Tutoring system. Sympathetic happy home care. Athletics, 
Ponies, Skating. Semi-military. Uniforms. Limitedenrollment. References required. 


For CATALOG address: Thorpe Academy, Box 32, LAKE FOREST. ILL. 


— and CAMP Thorpe for Boys 


—fosters RIGHT THINKING and gives a glorious summer to boys 6 to 18 years. 


On Pelican Lake, Wis. 
ponies, fishing. 


Convenient by train or auto, Bungalows, safe sand beach, water sports, 
Manual training—BUILDING BOATS, RADIO, ETC. 


UNUSUAL CARE. 


“The Camp of Happiness” For CATALOG of the CAMP apply: 
THORPE CAMP, Box 32, 1351 Otis Bldg., 10 S. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, Phone: State 5993 


Orchard Hill Camp for Children 








HOUSE OF THREE BEARS 
Boys and girls 1 to9 
Tomahawk Lake, Wisconsin 
Beautiful play life. 1700 feet abovesea 
level. 30 acres of land, sand beach, log 
cabin homes, modern sanitation, Coun- 
cilor for every four children. Directors 
graduates of National Kindergarten and 
Elementary College. Catalog upon re- 


quest. wiRS. CHARLES LLOYD 
2026 Colfax St. Evanston, Illinois 


SEBO CAMP 


for boys. 16th year. Portage Lake, 
Michigan. High, healthfullocation. Ages 
6to 14. Excellenttable. Hourly oversight. 
Safeswimming, ‘‘Sea Scouts,” Boat Build- 
ing, Allsports. Expert coaches. Refer- 
ences required. Summer $200. CATALOG. Address 


Noble Hill, Box L, Todd School, WOODSTOCK. ILL. 


AIRWOOD 


is located on Torch Lake, Michigan, near 
Charlevoix, in the famous Traverse Bay region. 
Camp Fairwood accepts recommended boys 8 to 16 


years of age. Younger boys given individual care 
in special quarters. Resident physician supervises 
recreation and health. 
Food and sanitation unexcelled. 
9TH SEASON 
Illustrated booklet free on request 


Address: Mr. and Mrs. M. F. Eder, Belmont Ave.; Cincinnati 





Top 0’ the World Camp 


Near Petoskey and Bay View Michigan. Three 
groups of girls 8 to 16, (The camp that provides 
more than an outing. Primitive camping on all 
day auto trips. Crafts, swimming, boating, ob- 
stacle golf, dramatics, play writing and pageantry. 


WINTER ADDRESS 


CAMP TOP O’ THE WORLD 
Ocean Springs, Miss. 


“Stick 
CAMP TON-KA-WA Scrctier) 
on Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Limited to 75 boys, ages 6 to 18. 1500-ft. 
elevation. For Junior and Senior Boys. 
Splendidly equipped. Water sports, land 
\Gf sports, riding, fishing, boating, hiking, handi- 
craft. Highmoralinfluence. Personal super- 
vision Director and Mrs. Nyenhuis. Write 
for illustrated Booklet. 
J. H. NYENHUIS, Box 3606, Williamsville, N. Y. 





ON THE BEAUTIFUL FOX RIVER, FORTY MILES WEST OF CHICAGO 
A UNIQUE camp planned exclusively for 


the younger children. 


Limited enroll- 


ment. Girls three to fourteen, boys three to ten. 


Illustrated booklet of information sent on request 
Address: DR. EDITH B. LOWRY, Director 
ORCHARD HILL CAMP FOR CHILDREN, 


- St. Charles, Ill. 











SCOTTISH 
TERRIER 


The ideal dog for 
children. Young Stock 
now ready. 


Prices reasonable 


LOGANBRAE KENNELS 
Rutland, Vt. 




































FoR YOUR DOGS and PUPS 


Feed the BEST — That's 


Perfection Dog Food 
} Insist upon Perfection at your Pet Shop, 
Sposting Goode or Food Storen or ordet 


le e 1.28 
Voy Tt ah 
Literature FREE 


PERFECTION FOODS CO. 
Post Bidg., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


D - - = oUs E 


Literature on Request 


KENNEL GARDENS 
St. Clairsville, Ohio 



















Dept. C 











A PHOTO OF 


STRONGHEART’S FATHER 


A beautiful picture for yourroom. Framed in 
a mat background ready to hang up. 


Size 12” x 14”. Price only $1.00. 
Write for Our List of Police Pups 


THE ARDWIN RIVER DRIVE KENNELS 
River Grove Box 37 Illinois 








PEKINGESE 


This Is Me 














I may be little and soft and plump, 

But my heart is big and true. 

My mistress says now I'm quite big 
enough 

To leave my dear mother—for you. 































A CUNNING PUP 


| LIKE my cunning little 
dog, 


He’s very soft and black. 
Because he is so full of fun, 


I call him Uncle Jack. 
JEAN CUNNINGHAM 


11 years Worcester, Mass. 


PETER PAN 
| HAVE a little doggie, 


His name is Peter Pan, 


He is very, very white 







Except a little tan. 


JANET G. CHRISTY 
Los Angeles, California 













9 years 





Write at once for descriptions and 
pictures from the largest and best 
appointed kennels in the world. 


$25 up 
MRS. MABEL A. BAXTER 


Telephone 418 
Great Neck, Long Island 























START THE YEAR RIGHT AND ORDER 
WATSON’S 


DOG 
BRUSHES 


It keeps dog Sanitary—Good Natured—Hair Smooth and Clean. 


COMBINATION BOXES CONTAIN TWO BRUSHES ONE DOLLAR. West of Mississippi River $1.13. 
Beagle, Boston Terrier, Bull Dog, Bull Terrier, Fox Terrier Smooth, Dalmatian, Fox Hound, 
Grey Hound, Pinscher Doberman, Pointer. 

COMBINATION BOXES CONTAIN TWO BRUSHES TWO DOLLARS. West of Mississippi River $2.23. 
Airedale, Cairn Terrier, Chow, Collie, Eskimo, Setter, Shepherd, German Police, Newfoundland, 

Sealyham Terrier, St. Bernard, W 
COMBINATION BOXES CONTAIN THREE BRUSHES TWO DOLLARS. West of Mississippi River $2.23. 
Pekingese, Pomeranians, Wasco Special. 


West of Mississippi River $3.23. ; 

GREAT DANE BRUSH B-25-C SIXTY CENTS. West of Mississippi River SEVENTY THREE CENTS. 
ONE BRUSH B-22-C SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. West of Mississippi River EIGHTY EIGHT CENTS. 
Fox Terrier Wire, Irish Terrier, Scottish Terrier, Pinscher Wire, Welsh Terrier. 

ONE BRUSH LONG HAIR DOGS C-21-CD $1.10. West of Mississippi River $1.33. 
Chesapeake Bay, Samoyedes, Spaniels. 





























olfhound. 










L. S. WATSON MFG. CO. 


Mention Child Life when ordering—if brushes are not satisfactory, money refunded and return postage sent. 
« ® Leicester, Mass, 
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AT STUD—snow white Esqui- 
mo—Prince George Meusona 
of Bell Ava. No. 306186. Fee 
$15.00. We usually have Es- 
quimo puppies for sale. The 
best dog on earth for the kiddies. 
Kind, affectionate and always 
full of Pep. Will ship on ap- 
proval to responsible parties. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 20 
page catalogue 5c. 

BROCKWAY’S KENNELS 

Baldwin, Kansas 








RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUNDS 


The favorite dog of the 
Russian Court. 

Gentle yet courageous. 

The ideal companion for 
your child. 


GLENWILD KENNELS 
7450 Greenview Avenue 
Chicago, ttl. 


Boston Terriers 


A few choice specimens, both 
sexes, of the best possible breed- 
ing. Prices $30.00 up. 


Send stamp for ilustrated circular. 


MASSASOIT KENNELS 
Box 195, Dept. C, Springfield, Mass, 


Wire-Haired Fox Terriers 
and Scottish Terriers 


Pups for Sale, $20 and up 


Of the NORTH KENNELS 
Desplaines, Ill. Route 2 








My White Collies Must Go 


Kennels are being moved and stock reduced at 
great sacrifice. Prize winners at St. Louis exposi- 
tion. Whitethorne and Grenadier lines. Puppies 
that sold for $50.00 offered for $25.00 and $15.00. 
Unparalied chance to get a white collie of this 
breeding at these prices. 


LEARMONT KENNELS, R. I. 
Valley Park, Mo. 
















YOU WANT THE BEST 


If the best is none too good for your kiddies. 
then it must be a Gerstdale puppy. Reared in a 
Private home with children. Pom $50.00 
and up. Chow Chows, Scottish, Irish, Smooth 
and Wirehaired Fox Terriers $35.00 and up. My 
breeding stock consists only of imported winners. 
Established in 1907. Every dog guaranteed. 
Particulars on request. 


GERSTDALE KENNELS 
















Alton, Iowa 
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By A. NEELY HALL 


Author of ““The Boy Craftsman,” “‘Home-Made Toys for Girls and Boys 
“*Home-Made Games and Game Equipment,” etc. 


SCENERY, PROPERTIES AND PUPPETS 
FOR A PUPPET SHOW 


HE MATERIALS needed for scenery and 
“T provertes for the puppet theater that I told 

you how to make last month are cardboard, 
wrapping paper, blocks of wood, tacks and colored 
crayons. Stage scenery includes all of the big 
“drops” and “wings.” Properties consist of the 
smaller parts of settings, towers, houses, garden 
walls and furniture. 

A back drop is shown in the diagram of Fig. 1. 
It is made of wrapping paper. The upper two- 
thirds of the drop is colored blue for sky, with white 
clouds. The lower one-third is made dark brown 
for ground. Sketch it out as shown, with a winding 
road at the center, or change it to suit your own 
ideas. The drop is tacked to stick uprights, and 
these are fastened back of the stage to the puppet- 
eers’ platform, as shown upon last month’s page. 

If it were not for wings and properties, the 
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audience would see through the open sides of the 
stage. Figure 2 shows a clump of trees and shrub- 
bery. Draw this upon box cardboard, cut out the 
cardboard, color with green crayons, and shade 
with black. Tack it to a block for a base, as shown 
in Fig. 3. 

A tower for a scene including a castle is easily 
made of two oatmeal cartons, joined end to end, as 
shown in Fig. 4, with the top carton notched to 
form the battlements of the parapet, and a cornice 
molding made by wrapping several turns of string. 
coated with glue, around the carton. Windows 
may be cut or indicated with paint. 

Figure 5 suggests a scheme for a cottage and 
garden wall. Inasmuch as your story may call for 
a night scene with light showing through the cottage 
windows, it is best to cut out the openings and 
paste transparent paper over them. 

(Continued on page 172) 
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By AVIS FREEMAN MEIGS 
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Formerly Children’s Librarian, Detroit Public Library, 


On sunny noons upon the deck’s smooth face, 

Link’d arm in arm, how pleasant here to pace! 

Or, o'er the stern reclining, watch below 

The foaming wake far widening as we go. 
—Arthur Hugh Clough 


OME of you will remember, with considerable 
amusement, Mark Twain’s account of that indus- 
trious night school of journal keepers aboard the 

Quaker City. Among the most enthusiastic members 
of the party who traveled as The Innocents Abroad 
was a splendid young fellow named Jack. Every 
morning Jack used to report progress in the most 
glowing and spirited way, and say, “‘Oh, I’m coming 
along bully!”” (He was a little given to slang in his 
happier moods.) ‘‘I wrote ten pages in my journal 
last night—and you know I wrote nine the night 
before, and twelve the night before that. Why, it’s 
only fun! I’ve goteverything down. Father wouldn’t 
take a thousand dollars for that journal when I get 
it done.” 

Unfortunately, no one had the opportunity of read- 
ing the completed journal for Jack got behindhand—to 
the extent of some four thousand pages—and decided 
that a journal wasn’t much use anyway. While the 
majority of records suffer a similar fate we are happy 
to find three boys who carried their task through and 
so have given us an opportunity to share their marvel- 
ous experiences. These boys are Kennett Rawson, 
David Binney Putnam and Deric Nusbaum. And 
[’ll venture to say their dads wouldn’t take a thousand 
dollars for their journals now that they have them 
done! 

In A Boy’s-Eye View of the Arctic, Kennett Rawson 
tells of his exciting months with Commander Donald B. 
MacMillan as cabin boy of the Bowdoin. No higher 
tribute could be paid a boy of fourteen than that which 
MacMillan writes in his introduction to Kennett’s 
book. “In howling winds and with the Bowdoin 
plunging and bucking head seas, decks awash and life 
lines stretched, the same huddled form, eyes on the 
compass card, doing his best, with never a trace of 
quit, I, a shipmate for four months, knew him. Young 
Rawson made good. For that reason he goes back 
again with me in the Northland one week from to-day, 
back to the big grey hills of Labrador with their out- 
lying, breaking reefs, to the inner reaches of its green 





Present Librarian, Alexander Hamilton Junior High School, Long Beach, California 


bays, to its simple, sincere people; to Greenland, once 
the home of the Norsemen, now the land of the Dane 
and smiling half-breed; to Baffin Island, the Meta 
Incognita of Martin Frobisher, the objective of many 
an old New England whaling ship.” 

As the Bowdoin finishes her long voyage and we 
recall the happy days spent under the shadow of her 
masts, we hope, with Kennett, that he may once 
again ‘‘tread her deck and feel the long ocean roll 
beneath his feet—outward bound!”” And while we 
wait for his return, who of us will not turn to our 
Five Mile Shelf of Books? We cannot read of such 
men as Doctor Wilfred Grenfell, Robert E. Peary, 
and Donald B. MacMillan without longing to know 
more about the mysteries of exploration. Sometime 
soon we shall certainly take from our bookshelf half 
a dozen stories which are of interest to all adventure 
lovers: Buchan’s Last Secrets; Grenfell’s Adrift on 
an Ice-Pan; The Story of Grenfell of the Labrador by 
Dillon Wallace; Bartlett’s Last Voyage of the Karluk; 
the Boy’s edition of Borup’s A Tenderfoot with Peary; 
Peary’s own book, Snowland Folk; The Voyages of 
Captain Scott by Charles Turley; Vilhjalmar Stefans- 
son’s Northward Ho! and Heroes of the Air by Chelsea 
Fraser. 

Not one of us, after reading the accounts of these 
three boys, Kennett and David and Deric, could think 
of a scientific expedition as a solemn or stupid affair. 
Indeed our admiration is a bit tinged with jealousy 
for we, too, want fascinating experiences in the Sar- 
gasso Sea, a glimpse of Cocos—The Isle of Pirates, a 
trip in “‘helmet and hose’’ to the bottom of the sea, 
and the other delights so strange to our everyday 
world. David Putnam was the lucky boy who went 
with William Beebe on his oceanographic expedition. 
Between David’s excitement about Cocos in David 
Goes Voyaging and Ruth Rose’s story of the Isle of 
Treasure (with the unscientific map of Cocos Island) 
in The Arcturus Adventure, we grow hungry for pirates, 
for treasure ships, and a world of danger. And, as if 
to whet our appetite, we find, all at one time, three 
crisp, exciting adventure stories—Pedro of the Black 
Death, Sea-Going Jock, and Snake Gold. 

David Goes to Greenland is the story of David’s 
second adventure. This time the thirteen-year-old 
boy goes with his dad and Captain Robert Bartlett 
(Continued on page 174) 
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CHILD LIFE 


Books For The Children’s Hour 


And with these books that hour will fly by on light wings 


RIMSKITTLE’S BOOK 
By Leroy F. Jackson 
Pages brimming over with fun and with warmly colored, cheerful pictures—that is Rimskittle’s 


Book. Children will rejoice in the delightful nonsense, which seems so entirely reasonable, 
and will feel that the gay illustrations made by Ruth Eger are just exactly right. Price $2.00. 


THE PETER PATTER BOOK 
By Leroy F. Jackson 


Here is a book so full of merry, rollicking verses and 
so crowded with jolly pictures that children succumb 
instantly to its charm. Indeed, the popularity of Peter 
Patter is rivaled only by that of Old Mother Goose, 
herself. Every page opens to a bright illustration. 

Price $2.00. 


ON THE ROAD TO MAKE-BELIEVE 
By Frederick J. Forster 


One tramps along the merry road to Make-Believe 
to the lilt of bright rimes and with one travels as gay a 
company as ever crowded into the pages of a book. 
The illustrations by Uldene Trippe have caught the 
spirit of the jingles. Price $2.00. 


ILLUSTRATED BIBLE STORY BOOKS 
By Seymour Loveland 


In these two fine large books, one of the Old and one of 
the New Testament, the author has retold effectively the 
fine stories of the Bible with which every child should be 
familiar. The illustrations of Milo Winter supplement 
the printed page in sympathetic manner. Price $2.00. 


AESOP FOR CHILDREN 
Edited by Valdemar Paulsen 


The wit and wisdom of these fables do not lose their 
freshness with the passing years. In this carefully 
edited, attractive edition, their appeal is greater than 
ever. The illustrations by Milo Winter have a delight- 
ful warmth and humor of characterization. Price $2.00. 


ONCE UPON A TIME 
With an introduction by 
Katherine Lee Bates 


Between the covers of this pleasant book are the old- 
time fairy tales universally beloved by children. Little 
Red Riding Hood, Sleeping Beauty, Little Tom Thumb — 
all ot them are here. Margaret Evans Price has made 
delightful illustrations. Price $2.00. 


THE REAL MOTHER GOOSE 
Retold by Herself 


What would childhood be without its Mother Goose! 
Here is an edition that will constantly delight its youth- 
ful readers. Profusely illustrated with bright, gay 
pictures that can be understood at a glance, it contains 
all the rimes the old lady ever made. Price $2.00. 


RAND MSNALLY books are edited in scholarly manner, illustrated 
by well-known artists and printed with the best craftsmanship known in 
book-making. They represent the finest type of juvenile literature. 


These books are for sale at all book shops. If unable to obtain them 
locally send $2.00 plus 7 cents for postage. 


SEND FOR OUR LITTLE CATALOG, Books for Boys and 
Girls and Guide for Selection. It describes fully more than 170 
books for every age and temperament, and helps you choose. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
Dept. M-3, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Please send me your catalog, Books for Boys and Girls and Guide for 
Selection. 
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OUR WORKSHOP 


(Continued from page 169) 


The making and coloring of scenery and prop- 
erties will be easy for you boys who have worked 
with crayons and colored papers at school. 


“Friendly and Unafraid.” 


Pictures of Mount Rainier 


A Book for You FREE 


Boys and girls like to hear stories about 
Rainier National Park—like to read about it 
—like to go there! 











































Small rag dolls make the best puppets, because 
they are loose jointed. A famous artist, who is 
responsible for many improvements in marionettes, 
uses rag dolls with their joints altered, as shown in 
Fig. 6. The cloth is opened at each joint and some 
of the stuffing removed. Then the cloth is brought 
together and sewed. The same thing is done at the 
trunk, as indicated by dotted lines in Fig. 6; then 
a band of muslin is sewed around the waist. 

You will find small rag dolls inexpensive to buy. 
Or small dolls’ heads may be fastened to home- 
made rag bodies, or you can use paper dolls. Have 
sister make their different costumes. 

Figure 7 shows how a puppet is manipulated. 
Fine linen thread should be used. Attach a piece 
24 inches long to each leg at the knee, and tie the free 
ends to tacks driven into the ends of a short stick 
(A, Fig. 7). Cross two other sticks (B and C), 
nail them together, and drive a tack into each end 
of each. Tie threads to the puppet’s wrists, and 
join them to one of the tacks in crosspiece B. Fasten 
a thread to the back of the puppet and join it to the 
second tack in crosspiece B. Fasten a thread to 
each ear and tie to tacks in crosspiece C. A hole 
is shown in the center of stick A. This is provided 
so the stick can be slipped over the nail in strip C, 
to combine the sticks. With the seven threads 
connected as shown, it is possible to put a puppet 
through any movements wanted, controlling the 


Mount Rainier is the highest mountain you 
probably ever have seen. There aren’t any 
higher mountains in the United States, anyway. 
And there are dozens of glaciers on it! They 
have big cracks and caves in them and they 
spread down the mountain side to the very edge 
of wild flower fields. Ice and flowers together. 






There’s lots to see in Rainier National Park— 
giant fir trees—waterfalls—deep canyons—bears! 


But you will like the mountain best. Do you 
know the story the Indians told about Mount 
Rainier? I haven’t room for it here, but if you 
ask me for the story, I’ll tell it to you in a letter. 


Mail the coupon and I’ll send you a beauti- 
ful picture book about Rainier. I know you’ll 
like it!—A. B. Smith. 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


«First of the Northern Transcontinentals” 


Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 
744 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


MY VACATION TRIP 
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B Rocky Mountains (Helena—Buste)- > 61:98 with the left hand. 

Oo taland eo (Spokane) = = - “908 There should be a puppeteer for each character 

ees Pak > toe : appearing upon the stage at one time, to manipu- 

D Alaska (Skagway) . ee late the threads and speak his lines. If only one 

© Dude Ranch Vacations - - $57.95 to 66.90 


O Burlington Escorted Tours 
(allexpense) - $199.00 to 226.00 
I'll gladly make your Hotel or Pullman reservations. 


“Route of the North Coast Limited” 





character is to move at a time, one operator can 
handle several, if he can change his voice. 

The best stories to use for puppet plays are those 
with which you and your audience are familiar. 
Favorite fairy tales furnish good material. 
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WON DER-CHILDREN 
IN MUSIC 


(Continued from page 147) 


languages, he excels in mathe- 
matics, he proved himself one of 
the great statesmen of the world 
when, after the World War, he 
represented his beloved Poland at 
the Versailles Peace Conference. 
With it all he is a most kindly, 
generous gentleman whose love for 
all children and child life is beyond 
my power to tell. My hope for 
you all is that you may hear the 
beautiful message this great man 
has in his heart and fingers, a 
message he loves to give to the 
children of America, our country, 
which I know, is very dear to him. 

How can I tell you of the many 
other wonder-children in so brief 
a space as this? Only by giving 
you their names and asking you to 
look them up. Among the many 
great artists who were musical 
prodigies, there stand out the 
names of Adelina Patti, Anton 
Rubinstein, Edward MacDowell, 
Josef Hofmann, Erich Korngold, 
and so on, and so forth, each doing 
phenomenal things when most of 
us were learning our A B C’s. So 
you see that to-day the gods are 
still telling the secrets of truth and 
beauty to children. 

Many children born to astonish 
the world in some line of art are 
even now—as has been true in the 
past—being pushed into uncon- 
genial occupations and their gifts 
lost to the world. The wonder- 
children spoken of in this article 
have grown into master-musicians, 
and the world is better and brighter 
because their desire to express 
themselves in tone was not repressed 
but was encouraged and directed, 
so that they expressed their highest 
and best selves in the language of 
music, the language of the soul. 


Oh 
LIKE ME 


ELEANOR HAMMOND 
The scales run up and up the keys— 
They like to roam! 
But in theend they turn—like me— 
And run back home! 


America’s Leading Authorities Endorse 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour 


Edited by LUCY WHEELOCK 
Head of The Wheelock School for Kindergartners, Boston 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour offers a rich li- 
brary of the most carefully selected material to help 
mothers in guiding and instructing their children. 


A New Idea in Helps for Mothers 


In one volume you will find 135 matchless stories especially 
adapted for very little children and such stories are the 
hardest of all stories to find. Another volume is crammed full 
of just the right suggestions for games and occupations to 
answer adequately the cry of ‘‘What can we do now, mother?” 
A third volume tells you how to explain, in a way intensely in- 
teresting to your children, the everyday things of life that every 
child wants to know. Still another volume contains wonder- 
fully inspiring and helpful advice by one of the world’s leading 
experts upon child training, telling how best to handle children 
of every temperament on alJl occasions. And lastly a volume 
of 155 songs that children love, together with singing games. 

This gives you but a faint idea of the wealth of material in 
these five volumes. 

Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. The postman brings the 


five volumes to your door. We want you to inspect these books for a 
week at your leisure, free. 


Send No Money—Send This Coupon NOW! 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Private Library Dept. 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me the five volumes of The Kindergarten Children’s Hour. If they are not just 
what I want, I will return the books within seven days after receiving them, without obligation, 
or, if satisfactory, I will pay $1 within seven days after receipt of the books and $2 a month there- 
after for seven months, or $14.25 within seven days after receipt of the books, in full payment. 
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Silent, Safe 









































BUILT LIKE 
AN AUTO 
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Roller Skates 
RUBBER TIRES 


You can skate with lightning speed and 
travel along almost as silently as a shadow, 
when you ‘‘Roll on Ruabber”’ with 


































H “Roll on Rubber” \ 


No Membership 
Fee—Just send 
name and address 
with 10c to cover 
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“CHICAGO” Roller Skates. for Club Skate Pin. 
The Rubber Tire Disc Wheels are noise- Monthly Prizes 











Open to all. 
Write Today. 
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less, shock-absorbing and will prevent 
slipping. Ball Bearings make the wheels 
spin easily. “CHICAGOS” are stronger 
and safer skates and will outwear all others. 


You will experience a new thrill and 
enjoy perfect roller skating when you buy 
“CHICAGOS” and ‘‘Roll on Rubber.’’ Look for 
the Guarantee Tag. 


At your Hardware or Sporting Goods Dealer 
or shipped direct upon receipt of $4.00 


CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE COMPANY 
4455 West Lake Street Chicago, U. S. A. 
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OUR BOOK FRIENDS 
























(Continued from page 170) 


on an arctic expedition. They travel in a two-masted Newfoundland fish- 
ing schooner, the Moritssey, skirt the coast of Greenland and visit many 
of the little harbors along the way. You will enjoy Duck Islands, the 
shipwreck (though it wasn’t much fun for David and his party), the 
landing of a narwhal which weighed a ton, and the capture of two bear cubs. 

While Deric in Mesa Verde is not adventure on the sea, it is nevertheless 
a story of exploration and treasure finding. A twelve-year-old boy, who 
has been with the Indians of the Southwest for six years and whose father 
is Superintendent of Mesa Verde National Park, has many interesting 
experiences to share with boys his own age. From a land filled with 
romance and mystery comes this true story of wild animals, cliff dwellers 
and the lore of yesterday. Though Kennet and David and Deric were 
lucky boys to have such trips we, too, are fortunate, for the boys brought 
their adventures home to us and we can hear about their own story in 
their own words. 


LOGS OF ADVENTURE 


Boy With the U.S. Marines - - - - - - - = = = = = Francis Ro!lt-Wheeler 
LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD COMPANY, BOSTON 


Boys’ Book of Arctic Exploration - - - - - - - - - - - - - Irving Crump 
DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY, NEW YORK 


(Continued on page 175) 
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WHO’S WHO 
IN CHILD LIFE 


ISTER MARCH WIND is 

making us all feel extra 
jolly this month by blowing 
this Funland number of 
CHILD LIFE our way with 
Andy and her crazy pals, with 
clowns and piffle-headed Polly, 
and with all sorts of other 
chuckly new CHILD LIFE 
friends. 

First and foremost comes 
Margery Williams Bianco’s 
Andy—or Andromeda as she 
was known before she lost her 
job and half of her name. 
Mrs. Bianco, author of “Poor 
Cecco,”’ “The Little Wooden 
Doll,” “The Velveteen Rab- 
bit”’ and other delightful vol- 
umes, is one of America’s best 
writers of children’s books, and 
CHILD LIFE welcomes her 
Andy, with all her queer friends 
and jolly adventures. Watch 
out for the April CHILD 
LIFE, for in that number 
Andy has an exciting balloon 
ride and starts a whole series 
of funny adventures! 

Of course, we have many 
fascinating pages this month 
besides those holding Funland 
stories, but you can enjoy them 
for yourselves. 

We'll just remind you that 
Ruth and Bill (who had such 
queer times in Venice with 
glass flowers, lost hats and 
runaway bath houses) this 
month have a real surprise 
party, while visiting some Paris 
waxworks. Soon we'll find 
them having an odd adventure 
with a Nuremberg stork and 
another with a Norwegian 
magician. Mrs. Mabry during 
her trips abroad visits such 
extraordinary places—she has 
even called at Bluebeard’s 
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Castle in Brittany and Jack- 
and-the-Beanstalk’s castle in 
England! 

And there are many other 
delightful stories besides Andy’s 
coming in the April CHILD 
LIFE. Among these you'll 
find further exciting adventures 
of Patten Beard’s Roger and 
his pals, and such a jolly April 
Fool story about Betty Sue 
and Sally Lou and their salt 
water taffy! 

In April, too, we welcome 
back the great naturalist, 
Anna Botsford Comstock, who 
tells us in “Antee and Queen 
Ann” a really truly story of the 
way ants live and get servants 
and milk their “ant cattle,”’ 
and nurse babies and comb 
their feelers, and fight and dig 
and do other very interesting 
things. Mrs. Comstock, you 
remember, is a Professor-Eme- 
ritus of Cornell, is the author of 
“The Handbook of Nature 
Study,” and was voted one of 
the twelve greatest women of 
America. You'll love the way 
she tells her nature story for 
CHILD LIFE and you'll love 
Henry Purmort Eames’ music 
story as well as all the other 
surprises awaiting you next 
month. 


nw 
SPRING SIGNS 


MILDRED BOWERS 


VERY WHERE the wind blows 


There goes spring— 
Red kites and green kites 
Are tugging at the string. 





Walks have hardly dried 

Until marbles roll about 

Long before the colored flowers 
In the fields are out. 


Maybe there is frost yet 

And a touch of snow, 

But there are little spring-signs 
Where the children go. 


Pictured Encuiiewidin 
For Children ~ 


‘.. Awarded First Prize—The 
Medal of Honor—Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition— 
Highest award given to 
any Encyclopedia or refer- 
ence work for children. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
1000 North Dearborn Street ee Ill. 





Boy’s-Eye View of the Arctic- - - - - - - - - - - - = = Kennett Rawson 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


David Goes to Greenland - - - - - - - - - - = - David Binney Putnam 


David Goes Voyaging - - - - - - - - --=- =- = David Binney Putnam 





Deric in Mesa Verde - - - - - - - - = = = = = = = = Deric Nusbaum 






Heroes of the Air - - - - - - - - - -+-+-+-+e+e+ee- Chelsea Fraser 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Neighbors North and South - - - - - - - ----+-- - Walter Lefferts 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


New Book of American Ships - - - - - - Orton Jackson and Frank E. Evans 
FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, NEW YORK 





Pedro of the Black Death - - - - - - - - = = = = = = = C. M. Bennett 
" E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, NEW YORK 

Seagoing Jock - - - - - - - = = - = = = = = = Kenneth P. Kempton 

CENTURY COMPANY, NEW YORK 

Snake Gold - - - - - - - - - = = = = = - = = = = Hervey White 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 

The Arcturus Adventure - - - - - - - - --+-+-+e+ - = William Beebe 

G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, NEW YORK 
The Tattooed Man - - - - - - = = --+-+e+-e+e+e- = Howard Pease 


DOUBLEDAY PAGE & COMPANY, GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 
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“THE FRIENDLY COW 
























































all red and white’ 


— Louis STEVENSON says: 
“She gives me cream with all 
her might, toeat with apple tart.” 


But wise mothers say that she 
ives us cream and milk for a 
ot-cereal breakfast. 


Cooked cereal is so good for 
us—but not always welcome, 
morning after morning. 


The sweetening, of course, 
makes the cereal more appetizing 
and delicious for youngsters. But 
there is danger in too much sugar. 


There is a fruit that supplies 
nature’s sugar. It supplies all 
the sweetening when added to 
cereal, just before it comes from 
the stove. If dates are served with 
the morning cereal, they change 
the old, familiar dish—and 


actually make it morenourishing. 


Dromedary Dates—pit them 
and slice them and cook them 
for two minutes in the morning 
cereal. 


Cook hot cereal, nourishing 
dates and milk from the “friendly 
cow.” What combination could 
be better for us—and still be so 


delicious? 


Pitting DROMEDARIES 


There’s a new device—a comfortable 
thing to handlé—resembling a pair of 
sugar tongs. It works quickly a easily 
—a knack soon acquired. You save time 
and trouble, taking the pit without tearing 
the fruit—a real advantage when stuffing. 
Keep pitted dates on hand for the children 
—for school sandwiches or as a nourish- 
ing confection. Clip the coupon for the 
pitter. 


Dromedary Dates are now forsale in England, also 


THE HILLS BROTHERS CO. 


Dromedary Dates 


108 Washington Street, New York, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 


[Please check one] 


_ Please send me the new'Dromedary Date Pitter with recipe material oO 
instruction leaflet. I enclose ten cents (in stamps or coin). 


Please send me, free of charge, the little 12-page leaflet,‘ How to 


Enjoy a Package of Dates,” with many useful recipes. O 


Name. 





Address. 








© Hills Brothers, 1927 
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THE ADVENTURES 
OF ANDY 


(Continued from page 139) 





““Because,’” said the acrobat, 
staring dreamily up at the sky, 
“the window is shut behind you 
and you won’t be able to get in.’’ 

Andromeda turned hastily round. 

It was true. The window was shut 
fast and the curtains drawn across 
it. 
““My goodness,’’ she exclaimed 
crossly. “‘I should think you might 
have told me that before, instead 
of keeping me here wasting my 
time!’’ 

She ran and thumped on the win- 
dow sash with all her might, but no 
one came. 

““Where’s all the family?’’ 

“IT think,’’ said the little acrobat, 
still gazing up at the sky, “that 
they’ve shut the apartment up and 
gone to the country.’’ 

““Well!’’ said Andromeda. She 
pounded on the window again. She 
banged and kicked, but there was 
no answer, and presently she gave 
it up. She was too angry even to 


cry. 

“You may be very smart,’’ she 
said to the acrobat, “but if you 
think this is going to make me 
change my mind and be chummy 
with you, you’re very much mis- 
taken, because it just isn’t!’’ 

The acrobat made no answer. 
His eyes were turned to the sky 
above him and he appeared to be 
lost in thought. Andy sat herself 
down hard against the flowerpots, 
with her back to him, and deter- 
mined not to say another word, 
even if she had to stay there all 
day—or maybe all summer on a 
dismal old fire escape! 

(In the April tissue of CHILD 
LIFE you will find Andy begin- 
ning her adventures, feeling 
strangely uplifted when the masked 
airman and his magenta balloon 
take her joy-riding in the clouds. 
Then comes a queer interview with 
a bullfrog and a funny visit with 
Billy-the-Laniern. And _ after 
that—well, did you ever meet a 
bored-looking horse eating huckle- 
berry bushes or a pink china cat 
with three legs? Andy did, and 

such exciting times follow!) 
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ROGER AT THE HELM 


(Continued from page 156) 

“Don’t you do it!’”’ Phil contradicted. ‘‘Some- 
thing might happen to him!” 

“I know what I’m going to do, you!”’ said Roger. 
‘Nobody need tell me! This is my place! Buster 
and I are here to see to things! If anything’s 
happening down there, Buster and I go down and 
find out about it! Do you suppose my dad would 
be afraid, if anybody needed help? I’m going down 
there to see what’s up, fellows! You can go on 
back into the house!”’ 

“It’s sort of wet,” Phil suggested weakly. 

“You don’t need to make trouble for yourself!” 
said Bill. 

“‘Oh, you guys go on back,” sniffed Shorty. ‘You 
can telephone the police, if anything should happen. 
Come along, Buster old man! Here, Roger, I’ll 
take a-hold of the other side of his collar. Come on!” 


(Part III of ‘Roger at the Helm’ will appear in the 
April issue of CHILD LIFE.) 


ow 
PRISONER’S BASE 


(Continued from page 151) 


of that!” said Jacky, but Jimmy was reading: 

“I am indebted to you, not only for very excel- 
lent delivery service, but also for bringing back my 
recollection of ‘prisoner’s base,’ which I played many 
times with great enjoyment over fifty years ago. 
In partial discharge of my debt I am enclosing an 
order, on the delivery of which at Putnam’s Hard- 


n leather 
REST 


bone and tender 
flesh—are they menaced by danger- 
ous tacks, thinly covered by leather? 
The penalty is certain—a lifetime 


of discomfort, pain, expense. 


Child's oxford Play safe! Spare your child years 


smoked elk. of foot trouble by choosing safe, 
correctly made shoes. 

Kinder-Garten shoes are that kind. 

Nary a tack mars their smooth 

inner surface. Your child’s foot 

touches only soft, flexible leather. 

Kinder-Gartens are stylish look- 

ing, too. And mothers write us 

they wear twice as long as ordinary 

shoes. Yet they cost you no more! 


Styles for every purpose, in sizes 


ware Store you will be entitled to one Bingo bicycle 4 for boys and girls from one to 
at my expense.” es. fourteen years, priced from $1.75 
Can you imagine Jacky and Jimmy when they Nor ochesl.” to $6.00. Sold by reliable shoe 


read this—how they danced, and shouted, and 
cheered, and almost cried with joy? 

When they finally quieted down, Jacky read it 
again to make certain. It was there surely enough; 
they had not been dreaming; and down at the bot- 


dealers and department stores. 


Write us for name of nearest Kinder- 
Garten dealer and a remarkable Free 
folder showing, by X-Ray photo- 
graphs, the amazing hidden differences 

in children’s shoes. Use the 
coupon now! 


tom Jimmy found something marked “P. S.,” Sa | ore 

which read: ; \ DEALERS! 
“P.S.” Beginning to-morrow morning, the dog | striess0. cits Write us for inter- 

will be tied.” ye esting information 
“That,” said Jacky, “is nearly as good as the 


bicycle.” 
WO 
BEWARE 


MAY WILLIAMS WARD Honestly made for twenty-one years by 


FARGO-HALLOWELL SHOE CO. 
1703 N. Robey Street, Chicago 


F muscles grow with using, 
Do other things, too? 
If so, take care in choosing 
Everything you do! 


FARGO-HALLOWELL SHOE Co. 
1703 N. Robey St., Chicago, iil. ' 
Please send me Free your folder on the care of chil- 


. : dren’s feet and name of nearest Kinder-Garten dealer. 
For instance, in a garden 


With a very fragrant rose, QE 
Might there not be danger City —____—_—_—_—_—_——Srate 
Of growing too much nose? 


Name 


My dealer’s name—______ _________—_ 
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“No. 2- Children of INDIA 
And now we sail on in our World Tour ship, 
across the wide ocean to the wonderful land of 
India. Uncle Jim shows us in the picture above 


some quaint little Indians with their interesting 
costumes and native way of dancing. 






































Cut out this picture, color it with crayons or 
water colors (American Crayon Water Colors 
and Crayons are the best) and paste it in your 
“Uncle Jim’s World Tour Album.” If you 
haven’t written us 
for one yet, do so 
today. It’s free to 
you. 









































CARnivAL 














Here’s our 
Popular 
“Carnival Set” 
containing wax cray- 
-“ ons, water colors, 
EE water dish, cardboard 
cutouts, scissors, No. 7 brush, two grooved 
wooden standards and paper clasps. All for $1.00. 


The “Robin Hood” box at 25¢ and the ‘Dutch 
Mill” and the “Circus” boxes at 50c are the same 
quality but smaller. Dozens of other fine crayon 
or water color sets from 10c up. Your dealer 
should carry them; if not, send the money to us 
direct and we will forward them, postage paid. 











































THE AMERICAN (*) GCRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE '349 HAYES AVENUE 
AND FACTORIES = ourenn: SANDUSKY OHIO 
NEW YORK DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


ALBUM COUPON 


Dear Uncle Jim 
Soutaky Ohio 
Send me FREE your World Tour Album. 


Also send me a ‘‘Children of All Nations Toy Box’’ for 
which I enclose $1.00. 


RIN ac eee ya es es a aoa 
Ro esc en ae eo Ra peewee 


Al Fhe'Old Faithful’ Toy Sets S 
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CHILD LIFE KITCHEN 
(Continued from page 163) 


food so good to look at that one likes it even before 
tasting. This is specially important with salads, 
which must be put together so that they look like 
a picture, rather than like something you have fixed 
with your fingers. 

Some hours before serving your fruit salad, pre- 
pare your supplies. You will need 1 fine large 
grapefruit, 15 prunes that have been cooked, 1 head 
of lettuce, and vinegar, salad oil, salt, paprika, 
sugar and mustard. Also a few nut meats or a little 
soft cheese will be nice for stuffing the prunes. If 
there are no cooked prunes in the house, wash 15 
prunes in three changes of warm water to remove 
the dust; cover them with 1 cupful of water which 
has been brought to a boil; put them in a tightly 
covered dish in a warm place and let them stand 
till they are big and plump. This will take at least 
10 hours and they are better when left twice that 
long, so look up your prunes ahead of time and 
get them ready. 


FRUIT SALAD PREPARATIONS 


Peel the grapefruit carefully, removing every bit of the bitter 
white pith. 
With a sharp knife, slit down each section of fruit, on both 
sides of each section, following closely the tough, white skin. 
With the fingers, remove the sections of fruit from the skin 
and lay neatly in a bowl. Cover tightly and put in a cold place. 
Wash and pick over 1 head of lettuce. Leaf lettuce, endive 
or shredded cabbage may be used if you haven’t head lettuce. 
Select 5 large and 10 small leaves; wrap in a clean cloth 
and put in a cold place. Wrap up the remaining portion of the 
lettuce and set aside for some other day. 
Drain the prunes. Slit each on the side and remove the seed. 
A nut meat or a ball of soft cheese can be inserted in place of 
the seed, the prune then being fitted back into shape. 
Arrange on a plate and put in a cool place. 
Into a small mixing bowl or a cup, put 34 teaspoonful sugar 
¥% teaspoonful salt 
\% teaspoonful ground mustard 
% teaspoonful paprika 
Mix together till free from lumps. 
Add 4 tablespoonfuls white vinegar and stir till other ingre- 
dients are well dissolved. 
Add 8 tablespoonfuls salad oil. 
Put into the ice box to chill. 


FRUIT SALAD SERVING 


This salad may be served on individual plates or from a 
salad bowl, each person serving himself, as you prefer. Select 
5 pretty salad plates, or a salad bowl, and see that they are 
chilled. 

Arrange the large leaves of lettuce on the plate or bow! first, 
then the small leaves, using 2 in each large leaf. 

Arrange the sections of grapefruit on each portion of lettuce, 
then add the prunes, putting them between the pieces of grape- 
fruit or on top, whichever you think looks prettier. 

With a teaspoon, beat the dressing till the oil is well blended; 
then dip over the salad, distributing its evenly, till all the dressing 
is used. 

Serve at once with wafers, crips toast, or salad rolls. 

A dressy fruit salad like this can be used instead of dessert 
with this menu: 


DINNER 


Vegetable soup Salt crackers 
Beefsteak balls with tomato 
Baked potatoes Carrots 
Muffins Conserve 
Grapefruit salad with toasted cheese wafers 
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-is for bran 
you need some every day 


gives it -the tastiest way 
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Look for the RED TINKER 
MEN on the carton—it’s your 
assurance of a genuine Tinker Toy. 


PONY 
TINKER 


is the horsie’s 

name. The 

rider posts up 

and down in 
graceful fash- 

ion whenever 
horsieispulled /§/7@ 
alongthe floor § {s 
or walk. ‘ 


LANKY TINKER 


tall, thin and handsome, 
is so strong that no 
amount of tumbling 
around or rough abuse 
can hurt him. 


DRAG-ON TINKER 


is so named because as 
you drag him on, he 
wiggles and squirms— 
just like the Dragons of 
old. He cannot be 


'TINKER TOYS are the ideal toys for children. 

They are sturdily made to resist breakage— 
no sharp corners—and are painted with fast, 
harmless colors. Made for play, education and 
to provide mothers more leisure Twenty-five 
toys to choose from. All popularly priced. 
Can be had at all dealers where good toys 
are sold, 


The Joy Tinkers-Inc. 


EVAN STON ~ ILLINOIS 
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THE CLOWN OF DOODLE DOO 


(Continued from page 143) 


KA-CHEW (rolling over and kicking up his heels): 
I’m no good at practice—no good at leap-frog 
practice or saxophone practice or pillow fight 
practice or— 

TED: All you have to do is to remember not 
to be afraid—ever! 

MOLLY (encouragingly): I know you can do three 
brave deeds. Anyone can. 

KA-CHEW (sitting up and drying his eyes): By 
the great circus sawdust! I’ll try to! I'll try to! 

MOoLLy: Goody! Just try hard enough, and 
you'll do them. 

TED: Let’s think of some good ones for him. 
Callin your clowns. We’ll need plenty of witnesses. 

KA-CHEW: Oh, bubbles! I’m beginning to be 
afraid already! But I’ll call em! I'll call ’em! 


[He blows a horn and all the Clumsy Clowns come tumbling in, 
leap-frog fashion. One carries a small blackboard.} 


CLowNns: How-do-you-do-Ka-chew? 

KA-CHEW: I want you all to meet my new 
friends, Molly and Ted. 

CLOWNS (bowing low): We-welcome-you-to-Dood- 
dle-Doo! 

MOoLLy: Thank you. Ka-chew’s going to do 
three brave deeds and we thought you’d like to 
watch him. 

CLOWNS (irying to hide their smiles and giggles 
behind their hands): We would! 

KaA-CHEW: Oh dear! They may give me stage 
fright. 

MOLLy: Nonsense! That’s the silliest fright 
there is! Excuse me. [She and TED put their 
heads together and whisper. Then TED slips off 
when nobody is looking, and whispers to CLYTIE who 
has been listening behind the boxes all this time.| 
Now, first of all, I’m going to scrub behind your 
ears—good and hard. And you are not to fuss at 
all! 


[TEE-HEE runs to the tent and brings out a wash basin, towel, and 
big scrubbing brush, which he hands to MOLLY.] 


KA-CHEW (piteously): I always yell. My ears 
are so tender! And the soapsuds get mixed up 
with my tears and get in my eyes and— 

MOLLY (sternly): If this is to be a brave deed, 
you'll have to hush up! 

TED (sitll more sternly): Not a yelp, now! 


(MOLLY begins to scrub vigorously while all the clowns stand in a 
semicircle, each with a hand held to his ear to catch the slightest 
whimper. KA-CHEW squirms a bit and makes a few faces, but 
bites his libs and manages to keep quiet.] 

MOLLY (drying his ears roughly with a towel): 

You didn’t holler, so we'll count that as a brave 

deed. (CLOWNS applaud and one chalks the figure 1 


on the blackboard.) But next time, don’t squirm 
so. 
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KA-CHEW (drawing a deep breath): It doesn’t 
hurt so when you don’t fuss! 

TED: Of course not. Now go into your tent— 
without a lantern—and bring me the diary you 
keep in your closet. 

Ka-CHEW: Oh, not my diary! And not in the 
dark! I’m so— 

MOLLY and TED (pointing firmly to the tent): Go! 


{[KA-CHEW stands wringing his hands for an instant, then slowly, 
with bent head, enters the tent. In another moment he comes out 
with a notebook and hands it to TED.} 


TED (putting down the book): Of course, I don’t 
really want to see your diary. That’s private. But 
it was brave of you to offer it tome. (The CLOWNS 
clap. The one who is keeping count of the brave deeds 
chalks another figure 1 on the blackboard.) 

Mo Ly: And didn’t you find the dark nice and 
cozy when you got used to it? 

KA-CHEW (smiling): Not so bad! Not so bad! 

MOLLY: Listen. 

(A growling sound is heard over by the boxes at the left.) 

KA-CHEW (beginning to tremble): What is it? 
A dog? A lion? A mouse? (The growling grows 
louder.) 

TED: That will be your third brave deed. You 
must go and find what’s making that noise, and 
bring it straight to me! 

KA-CHEW (appealing to MOLLY): Must I? 

MOLLY: Yes, Ka-chew. That’s your third brave 
deed. 


[KA-CHEW, after a moment’s hesitation, lifis up his head proudly 
and steps over to the boxes. Then he laughs and laughs.| 


KaA-CHEW: Clytie! Clytie! It’s you! It’s you! 

CLYTIE (coming back with him, hippity-hop): My 
own brave Ka-chew! You'll never be a ’fraidy cat 
again. Will you? 

KaA-CHEW: Never! At least, scarcely ever. And 
if I am, just remind me how silly it is! 

[The third figure 1 is now chalked on the blackboard.| 

CLOWNS (running up to CLYTIE): Clytie! Clytie! 
Will you stay and cook for us forever? 

CLYTIE (putting on her gingham apron): Certainly. 

KA-CHEW (turning to the children and remembering 
his manners): Stay for dinner—do. 

CLowns: Stay for dinner—do. 

CHILDREN: Thank you. We’d love to. 

CLYTIE: You’ve done us all a good turn to-day, 
so we'll celebrate and have— 

TEE-HEE and TuT-TuT: Chicken pie and ginger- 
bread, cookies, oyster stew, chocolate cake and 
waffles— 

ALL (much excited): And waffles! 


[All join hands, and dance around CLYTIE and the children, sing- 
ing ‘‘The Clown Song.” They doit with such a flourish, that 
we want to sing it, too.) 


CURTAIN 
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ittle hands CHE 
pick up germs everywhere 


Use this purifying toilet soap 
that removes germs 
as well as dirt 


re and germs don’t mean a thing to 
a child at play. Sticks, stones, toys, 
grimy hands, stray dogs—they’re all in the 
day’s fun. 

And your own hands, that must touch 
dust-pan and mop—your husband’s 
hands that handle car straps, public tele- 
phones, money—they can’t avoid germs, 
either. 

Health authorities name 27 germ dis- 
eases that hands may spread. See list 
above. Why, then, take needless chances 
when it’s safer for your children, for every 
member of your family, to use Lifebuoy, 
the germ-removing toilet soap. 


Note its hygienic scent 


Children delight in Lifebuoy. Its use 
has been taught in 63,000 schools. Moth- 
ers.and fathers like it, too. It lathers so 
abundantly, cleanses so quickly and thor- 
oughly, keeps away all perspiration and 
body odors. It makes skin healthier, 
lovelier, satincsmooth— makes hair soft 
and lustrous. 

Best of all, Lifebuoy helps safeguard health. 
Its penetrating antiseptic lather removes germs 
as well as dirt. 

Lifebuoy’s clean, pleasantly hygienic scent — 
which quickly evaporates after rinsing—tells you 
it gives greater protection. Yet it costs no more, 
probably less, than the soap you now use. Lifebuoy is 


orange-red—the color of its pure palm-fruit oils. 
Get Lifebuoy today. 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


ifebuoy 


HEALTH SOAP 


r hands. face- bath, 
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2002 DRESS AND DLL So 


Designed by CHIQUET. With Patterns. 


_* mother feels that the blowy, in-between month of 
March, before you begin shopping for spring dresses, is the 
very time to make underwear. So she is making six suits for 
Alice of separate vests and knickers. 

She is making Alice a new “gym” suit, too, with comfortable, 
pleated bloomers of serge and a white linen middy. 

For school Alice has a very favorite dress that is most attrac- 
tive. The blouse has unusual sleeves and collar. The skirt is 
made with flat pleats in the front but plain in back 


rw 


BIKES Stok he 


CHILD LIFE has patterns for in-between March clothes— 
you had better get them before the spring rush is here! 

Pattern No. 5699, 7 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 

Pattern No. 5234, 5 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 years. 

Pattern No. 5649, 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 

We are always delighted to answer any questions Mother may 
care to ask, if she will send a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to CHILD LIFE Pattern Department, care Rand M¢Nally & 
Company, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago. 


All patterns are 20 cents each. 
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AS IT WILL LOOK 


FIGURES 
AT BACK 
LIKE THIS 


WHEN FINISHED 


CHILD LIFE 


BANG IT/ 


By John Dukes McKee. 


MAKE BOW LIKE THIS. 
—=— 


BURNT MATCH 


DIRECTIONS 


Mount the page on stiff cardboard. Make all the pieces. Then 

bend forward the small tabs at the bottom of piece ‘*‘A.’” Then 
bend the pieces ‘‘B’’ on the dotted lines and paste at back of piece 
“A,” at the points ‘‘X-X,"’ as shown in small sketch. Paste the 
small tabs on piece ‘tA’? to the pieces ‘‘B-B,”’ as shown in small 
sketch. Fold pieces ‘*C’’ ‘‘D’’ *“*E”’ as shown, and paste the figures of 
the lion, bear and clowntothem. Take one of Mother's wire hairpins 
about size 40 and bend it in the manner shown in the small sketch at 


the bottom of page. Tie a thread to it to form the bow. Use burnt 
matches for arrows. To play ‘‘Bang It,"’ place the targets in the 
little notches at the top of piece ‘‘A.’’ Hold the bow with thumb and 
forefinger of one hand and arrow with the other. Stand about three 
feet from target. Shoot at the numbers. Only direct hits will count: 
Let each player have three shots. The first one to get 25 points wins 
the game. . 








properly built 


Shoes 





from $7Z8 


from $522 


Dainty Fatent Leather 
Dress Shippers With 
Novelty Woven Effects 


Childrens 
| 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE SENT UPON REQUEST 


| 
| 
| JUSLATER 
| 415 Fifth Avenue 


15 East 57% Street 
New York 


| PALM BEACH MIAMIBEACH 








VISITING PARIS 


(Continued from page 153) 


It seemed to the children that there were miles 
of wide-spreading trees, for they had been riding 
only a few moments when the sun-sprinkled shade 
of the forest was all about them, and they could 
see nothing but trees in any direction. 

“Kings and queens came here to hunt,’’ Grand- 
father explained, as they passed an open circle 
where several roads met. “I almost can see them 
now with their gay feathers, and their bright riding 
costumes, and their prancing horses with jeweled 
harness.”’ 

“They must have had as much fun playing as 
if they’d been children,’’ Ruth said. 

“Yes, I think they were very glad sometimes to 
leave their crowns at home on the closet shelf, and 
come to the forest of Fontainebleau, where they 
could forget them,’ Grandfather said as the car 
turned back toward Paris. 

That evening Grandfather took Ruth and Bill to 
the waxworks. It was a place their father had said 
he found very amusing. They saw Napoleon and 
all his court made out of wax, but looking natural 
as life. Some of the figures were in glass cases, and 
some were not, so that it was hard to tell who the 
real people were, and which were the wax figures. 
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In one corner where the lights weren’t very bright, 
Ruth saw a pair of lovers holding wax hands, and 
looking into each other’s wax eyes. The girl was 
so pretty that as Ruth started past them, she put 
out her hand, and smoothed the lace frill that lay 
ruffled across the wax shoulder. 

To Ruth’s amazement, the figure turned and 
looked at her. 

The girl smiled, and began to speak French like 
lightning. 

“TI do beg your pardon,”’ Ruth cried. 
know you were real.” 

Grandfather and Bill weré standing off at one 
side, laughing at her because of the ridiculous mis- 
take she had made. After that she was very 
cautious about touching any of the figures. 

Grandfather and Bill were looking at a gallant 
wax courtier, and Ruth wandered a little ahead. 
As she turned a corner, she thought she saw her 
father and mother, with their backs turned to her. 
Her impulse was to rush toward them, but remem- 
bering the lovers she had thought were wax, she 
hesitated, wondering if the figures she saw now 
might not be wax, too. Maybe that was why her 
father had liked the waxworks—because he saw 
himself, here. But she was so anxious to find her 
parents that she decided it was worth risking 
another laugh at her own expense. 

She hurried toward them and at the same time, 
they turned. And they were real. Happy explana- 
tions followed. Mr. and Mrs. Edwards had come 
in from their motor trip that afternoon too late to 
get into the office for their mail, so they had no 
idea their children were in Paris. It was a happy 
reunion in the midst of all those still wax figures. 

Bill tugged quietly at Grandfather’s coat sleeve. 
“Where did you say those pictures are of that 
forest?’’ he whispered. 

“The Louvre,”’ Grandfather whispered back. 

“How would you like to take a turn about the 
Louvre with us to-morrow?”’ he asked his father as 
casually as if he had known his way about Paris 
for years. 

“Fine, old man!” his father answered. ‘‘We’ll 
have two weeks of solid fun and amusement.” 

““You’ll need more time than that if you see the 
Louvre properly,” their mother said. ‘There are 
miles of pictures in it.” 

“But I don’t think we’re going to see it properly,”’ 
Ruth answered. ‘“‘We’re going to only one room, 
where the Barbizon pictures are, and not tire our- 
selves out so that we can’t enjoy any of them.” 

““That’s the method I like for children,’ Grand- 
father explained. ‘“‘It’s better to really see a few 
good pictures than to just look at a hundred.” 

“Not a bad plan for grown-ups either,” their 
father said. ‘‘I think we’ll try it with you.” 


“T didn’t 
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Birthday Album 


MARCH 


Your flower shall be a violet, 
Your color, purest white, 

And bloodstones for your jewelry 
Should give you great delight. 

So let the March winds loudly sing— 


Good health, good wealth and joy they 
bring. 


BIRTHDAY ALBUM 


To make the CHILD LIFE Birthday Album, trace the 
illustration given each month in an attractive scrapbook and 
copy the verses for the month beneath the picture. On the 
reverse side of the page—or on the following page—paste snap- 
shots of the members of your family and friends who were born 
during that month and have them write their names and the 
dates of their birthdays. On the cover of your album, draw 
three stars somewhat smaller than the one in the illustration. 
In two of these paste photographs of your father and mother; 
in the third, paste a picture of yourself. If you prefer, you 
may buy several gilt stars the proper size at a paper novelty 
or stationery store, and either paste your photographs on 
these, or cut out the center of the stars, tracing around a coin to 
make your circle perfectly round, and paste the stars over your 
pictures, so that the edges will form frames. At the end of the 
year, you will have a horoscope for each month, and your 
album will be complete. 


The Adventures of 


Bob and Betty and Red Tube 


ALKING sedately down the street were Bob, Betty, 
and Red Tube. Nurse was behind, and Nipper— 
Bob’s dog—was ahead. 


“How good they are to-day, walking so quietly and 
nicely down the street,” thought Nurse. “How stupid 
5 those children are today,” 

thought Nipper; “they won’t 

even run and jumpand play!” 


But Bob and Betty and 
Red Tube were having a very 
exciting time. “That makes 
four for you, six for me, none 
for Red Tube,” whispered 
Bob to Betty. 


“T can’t see anyone who'll 
smile!’ wailed Red Tube. 


“It is hard; you have to 
watch closely. Sometimes you can tell when they’re 
talking,” said Betty. ‘“‘Sh-h-h, here comes a lady. 
I bet she has,” said Bob. He looked up at the lady as 
she passed, and she smiled down at him. 


“Hooray!’’ squealed Bob, “‘she had! 
That makes seven for me. Did you 
ever see such pretty, clean teeth?” 


“Never,” said Betty. “I know she 
has one of Red Tube’s big brothers in 
her bathroom.” 


“What do you call this game, any- 
way? And aren’t there any rules?” 
asked Red Tube. 


“Clean teeth—that’s what it’s called,’’ said Bob. ‘No 
rules, just try and see how many people have clean teeth. 
If you see the most people, you win. You can tell 

easily who has clean teeth 
and who hasn’t. Clean 
teeth shine, dirty ones 
don’t.” 


“T should think, Red 
Tube,” said Betty, ‘‘that 
you’d notice clean teeth 
quicker than we do—you 
and your brothers keep so 
many, many people’s teeth 
clean!” 


Boys and girls, if you want to have 
shiny, clean teeth, brush your teeth 
morning and night with Colgate’s. Send 
for the Junior Red Tube and see what 
a good friend he makes! 


COLGATE & COMPANY, Dept. 211C. 
581 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me a free trial tube of Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream. 





MINIATURE CORNER STORE 


TOYS OF EDUCATION 
OUR MINIATURE STORE complete with 75 
duplicates of standard goods in addition to 
cardboard and paper toy “‘money”. The minia- 
ture labels enclose wooden blocks making the sets 
very durable. A practical education through 
pleasure for all children as well as a never failing 
source of interest. 
Sent postpaid through the United States for $5.25 
H. M, TARR 
21 Montague St., Arlington Heights, Mass. 





From Factory to Your 


Fine Cil-Ver-Cord Woven Fibre in Cream Gray, 
Fawn or Silver-dew. Height of settee and chairs 
toseat—11°. Height of settee and chairs to top of 
back—25° Table 8x21’. 


Write for our complete booklet 
AMERICAN REEDCRAFT CORPORATION 
130-32 Beekman St. New York, N. Y. 





Our new Sewing 
Book just out has 
original designs for 
pinafore dresses, play dresses, simple 
party frocks andboys’ washable suits for 
children. Work dresses, sports clothes, 
lingerie, neckwear and decorative ar- 
ticles for “grown ups”. These are all 
trimmed or finished with 


Thousands of women send for these 
semi-annual sewing books regularly. 


Send 10 cents in stamps 


for book and three-yard sample in fast color 
percale in any one of the follow- 

ing colors: Yellow, Peach, Linen, 

Gray, Light Blue, Orange, Red, 

Navy, Lavender, Old Rose, Pink, 
Copenhagen, Reseda, Brown.Black, 

Yale Blue, Emerald, Gold,Tan. 


Wm.E. Wright & Sons Co. 
Manufacturers 
Dept. 157 Orange, N. J. 


ID YOU read the first 
installment of ‘*The 
Adventures of Andy”’ by 
Margery Williams Bianco? 


It starts in this issue. 













CHILD LIFE 


CHILD LIFE 
GOOD CITIZENS’ 
LEAGUE 


New Pioneers 


I read about Louis Agassiz, a great 
immigrant, who helped our country. 

I read about Carl Schurz. 

I read about Robert Owen. 

I read about John Muir. 

I read about one other great immigrant 
who helped our country. 

I learned several new things about 
the country of my ancestors. 

I gave an American flag to a new 
American. 

8. I explained the rules of our school to 

a new American. 





_ 


SS 


g. I explained to a new American what 
the policeman does for us. 

10. I explained our traffic rules to a new 
American. 

11. I helped a new American with his 
lessons. 

12. I told a foreigner how to become a 


citizen of the United States. 

13. I told a new American where he could 
learn English. 

14. I told anew American the story of the 
origin of our flag. 

15. I learned a few facts about Ellis Island. 

16. I helped a new American find his way 
in a strange community. 

17. I helped a new American become ac- 
quainted. 

18. Iasked anew American to play with us. 

19. I read or listened to a story of an 
Italian hero. 


20. I read or listened to a story of a great 
_ Scandinavian. 

21. I read or listened toa story of a brave 
Pole. 

22. I learned the name and country of a 
great painter of another land. 

23. I learned the name and country of a 
great musician of another land. 

24. I learned the name and country of a 
great writer of another land. 

25. I read the Declaration of Independ- 


ence to a group of new Americans. 


An Honor Point is awarded for each day 
a good citizenship deed is recorded. The 
monthly Honor Roll lists the names of those 
who earn twenty-five or more points, and 
there is a prize for members who earn 200 
points during eight consecutive months. 
Other good deeds may be substituted for 
those suggested above, and the best original 
activities are published and awarded extra 
points. Write your name, age and address 
at the top of a blank sheet of paper; then 
each day you can record the date and your 
deed or deeds for that day. Send yourMarch 
list of good deeds in time to reach us by 
April 5th, if you want your names on the 
Honor Roll. 

The Honor Roll for December will be 
printed in the April issue of Child Life. 


League Membership 


Any boy or girl who is a reader of CHILD 
LIFE may become a member of the league 
and, upon application, giving his name, age, 


-| and address, will receive a membership pin. 


We shall be glad to help you start a branch 
league among your friends or among the 
pupils in your room at school and shall mail 
pins for the boys and girls whose names, ages 
and addresses you send us. 

Address all inquiries to Frances Cavanah, 
Manager, CHILD LIFE Good Citizens 
League, 536 S. Clark St aicago, II. 
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Without Water! 


The less water used in cooking, the tastier 
and more healthful the foods—particularly 
vegetables. The Kitchen Craft Waterless 
Cooker uses No Water! It prepares meats, 
vegetables, desserts in their own juicesina 
manner that leaves the health-sustaining 
minerals and appetizing natural food flavors 
in the food. It cooks the entire mealat one 
over one low while you rest or do other 
Economical, labor-saving, health-pr , the Kitch- 
en Craft Waterless Cooker is an a le household 
anemenee. It is recommended by f: authorities every- 
THE KITCHEN CRAFT CO. 
Health Hill West Bend, Wis. 


Kitchen Craft Waterless Cookers 
made of aluminum in 5 sizes, 
priced aslow as $6.60. (Slightly 
higherin Canadaand Far West.) 
Sold directly tothe home. Write 
for interesting FREE booklet. 
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Mrs. Burt's SCHOOL 


For Tiny Tots (1 te 12 years) 


SPECIALIZED care for young 

children. Wide shaded lawns, 
swings, see-saws, sandpiles, etc. 
Supervised outdoor play =~ 
happy little companions. Soun 
education, music, dancing, thor- 
ough training. Experienced php- 
sician and nurse. 

MRS. M. L. BURT 
1120 Conftant Avenue 


Peekskill, New York 
Telephone: Peekskill, 1138 


Educate Your Child 


at Home 
No matter where you live, you can 
have every advantage of the famous 
Calvert School instruction of chil- 
dren from 4 to 12 years of age. 
Write for helpful literature to 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
Manager 237 W. 40th St., Baltimore. Md, 


“Hediforme” Shoes 


Ree. US. Par O8. 
Teach Your Children How Te 
Put The Best Foot Forward 
Parents, take no chances. By your children 
Pediforme Shoes. Othopedically co: ae 
size and style for every age and purpose. Before 
you buy another pair send for 
The PEDIFORME Gook M 
It telis you about your children’s feet and how 
to care for them. 
THE PEDIFORME SHOE Co. 
36 W. 36th St., 322 ieee St., 
New York Brooklyn 
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Wonderful easy way to earn money 
right in your own home. Art nov- 
elties are in tremendous demand. 
You can quickly learn to deco- 
rate candlesticks, toys, furni- 
ture, ete. 
Outfit Given 
No experience necessary. 
Join ireside Industries, a 
nationa! organization which 
about 
home 
nd 2c 


teaches you eve ong 
}, this pleasant, well-pai 
" work. Se 


stamp now for 
—— a 
giving ful 
detail. 
FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 9-C, Adrian, Mich. 








ID YOU makea puppet 
theater last month? Our 


Workshop tells you how to 
makethescenery, properties 
and puppets for it this month. 





CLUB MOTTO 
The only joy I keep is what I give away 


Since children are the real Joy Givers, CHILD LIFE is providing them with the Joy Givers’ Club. 


The purpose of this Club is to give joy to the readers of CHILD LIFE and to encourage expression 
in its members. 


Any reader of CHILD LIFE of twelve years of age or under may become a member of this club, 
whether a regular subscriber or not. 


This department is composed of original creations by the children themselves. 

Short joy-giving contributions in prose, verse, or jingle are welcome. Well illustrated stories are 
especially desired. All drawings should be done on white, unruled paper. 

The contributions must be original and be the work of children of twelve and under. 

If you know ways to give joy to others, write about them in story form, and send your story to CHILD 


LIFE. Miss Waldo will give your letters and contributions personal attention. No manuscripts can 
be returned. 


Written at 
age of 10. 


For Joy Givers’ Club membership cards write to 


CHILD LIFE 


CaRE OF RAND MENALLY & ComMPANY 


ROSE WALDO, Editor 





THE JOY OF SPRING 


When the flowers bloom gayest, 
And birdies all sing 

And trees are budding— 

That time is Spring! 


When the rabbit creeps out 
To view the bright morn, 
It is gayest and brightest. 
For Springtime is born! 


Those happy months 

Of March, April, and May, 
Will bring us green grasses, 
And flowers so gay. 


When the flowers are freshest 
And soft rains fall, 
We all think that Springtime 
Is best time of all! 


MARION KLEIN, 


SIGNS OF SPRING 


When the little breezes blow, 


And the grass begins to grow, 
When the birds begin to sing, 
Then you know that it is spring. 


Mary SUE KELLAMS, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Bald Eagle Lake, Minn. 


530 S. CLARK STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Dear Miss Waldo: 

Although surrounded by the Great 
American Desert on both sides, I live in 
a large fertile valley on the banks of the 
Colorado River, six miles from the Mexican 
border. We can look across the river and 
see the sand hills, where Rudolph Valentino 
acted his last picture. 

The farmers here raise mostly alfalfa, 
cotton, maize, lettuce and cantaloupes. 


187 


Near-by on the Mesa (tableland) they raise 
wonderful oranges, grapefruit, and lemons, 
as they never have frost up there. 

The Yuma Indian Reservation is near 
us, sO we are used to the long-haired, bare- 
footed Indians, who make some very pretty 
beadwork and pottery. Some of them have 
strange names. One who works for my 
father is named Chicken Barley. Another 
is called Rainbow. 

I like to read the letters from the Joy 
Givers’ in foreign lands. 

Yours sincerely, 
MARJORIE REID, 


Age 11. Somerton, Ariz. 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 


I am five and a quarter, so pretty soon 
I’ll be six. I love to make cakes in the 
sand. And I take my best doll to bed with 
me. How it is nice when all the stars come 
out! I wish I could go up in a balloon so 
I could see the moon better! Maybe I 
could go inside and find marshmallows. 

I can count up to a hundred but it 
would take too long. 

When I go down in the elevator, the 
floors come up, and when I come up in 
the elevator the floors go down. 


Good-bye, from 
SYLVIA MAYNARD, 


Age 5% New York City. 
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Lighthouse 





Viking Ship 


“Mother, what can 


we do now?” 


An answer to that old 
rainy day question. 


nr in the season of the year when 
stormy days come and children 
have to be amused indoors, comes 
LePage’s NEW Boys’ Work Shop Book 
to show children how to have fun mak- 
ing their own fascinating toys. 


In LePage’s new Boys’ Workshop book, we 
give you complete, easy-to-follow directions for 
making simple but fascinating toys like those 
shown above, and also directions for making a 
number of valuable and useful gifts. With a 
little help from you perhaps at the start, any 
child can spend hours and hours contentedly 
making cardboard toys. 


You'll be interested in the method given in 
this book for making strong joints with LePage’s 
Glue. LePage’s Glue is a much more interesting 
tool to work with than you think. And there’s 
another thing we give you in this book. It is 
a recipe for making LePage’s Gesso—better than 
putty for filling in cracks, uneven places or nail 
holes in gifts made of wood and it provides an 
interesting method of decorating gifts and toys. 


Send 10 cents for this NEW 
LePage’s Boys’ Workshop Book 


Let the children try this new way of making 
their own toys. You and they will be surprised 
and pleased at the nice things they can make. 
Just write your name and address on the coupon 
below, tear the coupon out and mail it to us 
with to cents in coin or stamps. A copy of 
LePage’s new Boys’ Work Shop Book will be 
sent you at once, postpaid. Address: LePage’s 
Craft League, Dept. BB-5, Gloucester, Mass. 


[E AGE’'S 
GLUE 
ln Bottles and Tubes 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


ae’ s CRAFT LEAGUE 


Dept. BB-5, Gloucester, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find 10 cents (coin or 
stamps) in payment for LePage’s new Boys’ Work 
Shop Book. Please send a copy to: 





CHILD LIFE 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I am anxious to be a member of the 
Joy Givers’ Club and hope you will send 
me a membership card. I live in a small 
town in Cuba, and go to a Cuban school 
and have no American friends here. 

Very truly, 
JACK Bos, 
Perico, Prov. de Matanzas, 
Cuba 





Age 7. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I am a new reader. We have come to 
Bermuda for three years. I like the Joy 
Givers’ Club. I’m very anxious to be a 
member of it. Please write to me a 
little more about it and send me a member- 
ship card, and I will join. 

My address is 3 Prince Alfred Terrace, 
Irelan Island, Bermuda. 


MARJORIE QUICK, 


Age 8. Irelan Island, Bermuda 








PEGGY WOLF 


My dear Miss Waldo: 

I am ten years old and I always read the 
poems and stories the children send to you. 
I tried to do one too, and I am sending it 
with my picture taken with my pal. May 
I join your club? It would make me very 
happy. I hope you write to me soon. 

Your little friend, 
Peccy WOLF, 


MY PAL 


I’d like to tell my CHILD LIFE friends 
About my dog named Dolly, 

Who is my very dearest pal, 

So kind, so true and jolly. 


Peccy WOLF, 


Age 10. New York City. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I have three birds and two goldfish. 
The birds are the funniest things I have 
ever seen. One kisses and the other two 
fight. 

I will send you some poems which I 
hope to see in CHILD LIFE. I hope to 


make writing poetry my life work. 
With love, 
BETsY WINTER, 
Washington, D. C. 
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vias a youthful “Horse 
Marine” in your family— 
here’s his outfit! Warm wor- 
sted, blue as the deepest 
ocean, is the Bradley “Cap- 
tain JINKS jr.” Four pieces. 
Double row of shiny-bright 
“gold” buttons. Anchor on 
cap and sleeve. And —best 
of all—a gleaming, gold 
stripe down the“ port’ leg... 
See this suit and others at 
your Bradley dealer’s. Or 
write for the new Bradley 
Style Book. 


BRADLEY KNITTING COMPANY 
Delavan, Wisconsin 


Slip into a 


and out-of-doors 
ee 
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UNDERWEAR 


Comfort First—then Service 


On these two points Nazareth 
knitted underwear has made 
millions of friends. 


For more than two score years 
the name Nazareth has been a 
guide to dependable knit un- 
derwear for boys and girls. 


Nazareth originated taped un- 
derwear and as specialists in 
this field has continued to 
create new styles for more 
comfort and longer service to 
the wearer. 


The style illustrated below is 
but one of many Nazareth 
numbers for Spring wear. 


Style L. U., illustrated above, light 
weight, knitted waist union suit for boy or 
girl. Taped front, back and sides. Non- 
rusting pin-tubes. Pearl buttons. All flat 
seams, Taped buttons where needed. 
Binding on drop seat to prevent tearing. 
Attractive bindingatneckandarms. Sizes 
2 to 13, special 14-15. Retails at 75 cents. 


Write for Catalog 


if you are unable to get Nazareth Under- 
wear at your dealers. 


NAZARETH WAIST CO. 
366 Broadway Dept. L New York City 


Mills-at Nazareth, Pa. 


Age 10. 


Joy Givers Club 


SPRING TIME 


| Spring has come, when the March winds 


blow, 
When tiny buds peep through the snow. 
Then all the little children know 


Spring has come when the March winds 
blow. 


VIVIAN LORRAINE Post, 
Olympia, Washington. 


RUTH MARGARET WYMAN 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


I am a little girl three years old and 
love to have my Daddy read CHILD 
LIFE to me. 

Best of all I like Chip’s Chums and 
Right-About Rhymes. 

When I get big I am going to write 
rhymes, too. 

I have a lot of toy animals that I play 
with almost as much as with my dolls. 

Lovingly, 
RUTH MARGARET WYMAN, 


Age 3. Painesville, Ohio. 


BETTY BRUNER 


| My dear Miss Waldo: 

| I am sending a photo of me and a baby 
lion, taken at a lion farm near where we 
| live. I have been to an ostrich farm and 
| had my photo taken riding on an ostrich’s 
back. I also visited an alligator farm and 
a fox farm. But I like baby lions best. 
They are just like overgrown cats and 
somewhat like a dog and just as tame too, 
and I love them. 

With love, 


BETTY BRUNER, 
| Age 10. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Your 
child’s feet 


responsibility 


OSE scampering, clambering, 
joyous feet will not always be 
young — but you can do much 

to help them retain, in later years, 
their original perfection. 


Wise selection of shoes for children 
is almost as important as judicious 
selection of food. A child’s foot 


cannot shape a shoe but the wrong 
shoe will distort the foot! 


Flexies are built on famous Simplex health 
lasts. They let tender, growing feet develop 
exactly as Nature intended, without harm- 
ful restrictions. Feet rest firmly on three- 
point suspension and cannot rock sidewise 
— protection against “knock-knees” and 
**bow-legs’”. Ankle and instep are braced 
bycorrect fit. Pliable, non-soak 

soles keep feet comfortable 

and dry and enable them to 

exercise freely. Glove-smooth 

inside — nothing to irritate. 

. Smart style outside — shoes to 

, be proud of. But best of all — 

Flexies keep young feet young! 


Ask your shoe 
dealer about these 
very nominally 
5 priced, fine-ap- 
Flexies SS pearing, good- 
are made : wearing shoes. 
in both high 
and low styles, in a 


great variety ofleathers, SLMPLEX SHOE 
MFG. COMPANY 


Simplex cients taatheinnentin 


“Flexies 


KEEP YOUNG FEET YOUNG 


Fill out and mail 
the coupon. It will 
bring you two very 
interesting, nicely 
Shesewased booklets 
— one for you and 
one for the kiddies. 


Gentlemen: Send me name of nearest 
Flexies dealer—also your booklets “The 
Care of Baby’s Feet,’’ explaining the six 
fundamental features to look for in chil- 
dren’s shoes, and “The Tale of Brownie 
Lightfout,” a fairy story for the kiddies. 








Lucky little 
foot-free girls 


HEY swoop across the play-ground 

on feet that seem to wear the 
wings of birds. Lucky little girls. 
Every minute of recess is play time 
for them. But it isn’t for some chil- 
dren who are losing health in rigid, 
foot restricting shoes. 


Nearly three out of four girls are suffer- 
ing from foot defects, is the estimate of the 
“Chiropody Record.” Of the school girls 
examined by the New York Board of 
Health, 74% where found to be suffering 
from weak feet (which leads to flat feet— 
a still more serious degree of trouble.) 


Growing feet can keep foot health in the 
flexible, Cantilever Shoe. For this is a 
natural shoe. It follows the lines of the 
normal foot and is flexible from toe to heel 
so that the foot muscles can excercise and 
keep strong. 


The natural shape of the Cantilever Shoe 
makes it fit beautifully, with room for all 
the toes and a trim snugness under the 
arch and around the heel. 


Near you, there is a Cantilever Store 
where the sales people have been trained 
in proper fitting methods. If you do not 
find the address in your phone book, write 
the Cantilever Corporation, 428 Will- 
oughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., and they 
will be pleased to send it to you. 


(antilever 
Shoe 


For Health and Economy 


Men, Women, Children 








CHILD LIFE 


SPRING 


The birds are happiest in Spring; 
The children love to dance and sing, 
For Spring has come. 


SUSAN GRAYBILL, 


Age 8. Canton, China. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I am a part Hawaiian girl, going to the 
— grade in the Kamehameha School for 

irls. 

Friends say I’d make a good journalist 
and here is a composition I wrote for our 
class magazine. It is on Hawaii, its music 
and flowers. 


HAWAII, LAND OF MUSIC 
AND FLOWERS 


“Hawaii, land of music and flowers,”’ is an 
oft repeated phrase heard not only on the 
lips of the visitors to the land of the Kame- 
hamehas, but echoed even by those who 
have lived in the country for years. When 
the native Hawaiian goes forth on some 
errand fraught with pleasure, invariably it 
is with wreaths of flowers surrounding his 
hat and neck, and with a song on his lips. 
The soul of the Hawaiian is filled to over- 
flowing with poetry, and he must needs 
sing if he is to be happy. 

Indeed, in this land of perpetual spring- 
time, with the sea stretching far to the 
horizon and the mountains pointing toward 
the sky, it seems but natural that music 
should be the accompaniment to such 
beauty and grandeur. 

The music of the Hawaiian when once 
heard, like the music of the Italian boatman 
as he sends his gondola along, is never 
forgotten, whether heard on native soil 
or foreign shore. 

The Hawaiians had four distinct types 
of song. First, may be mentioned the 
“‘Mele Koihonua,” or royal chants. The 
“Mele Olioli” or love songs compose another 
type and “Mele Hula” or dancing songs, 
still another. Of course, there are modi- 
fications of these, such as the “‘Ineas”’ or 
name songs composed -at the birth of a 
great chief, and the “Kanikaus,” sung at 
the time of the death of a chief. 

The songs of the first type mentioned 
were only composed and sung for the high 
chiefs, while the songs of the second and 
third types were general in their nature 
and were invariably sung to the accom- 
paniment of instruments peculiar to the 
Hawaiians. 

The instruments of the old Hawaiians 
are little used to-day in the cities, although 
in the country districts, and at the times 
when some great Hawaiian chief lies in 
state, one may hear their weird sounds. 
The guitar, banjo, mandolin, ukulele and 
flute have taken the place of the old drums, 
gourd, puili, uliu-li, and uke-ke and mean 
tostay. Notwithstanding all these changes 
the native music is ever present. There is 
in it no inspiration to arise and do great 
deeds such as one experiences while listening 
to some of the masterpieces of great Euro- 
pean composers; rather one wants to rest 
and dream. 

I have lived my thirteen years in Honolulu 
or near it and have heard the music of many 
people, but to me the soft, weird music 
bursting forth from the throats of Hawaiians 
is the most beautiful ever heard. Although 
my friends rave about the latest ‘jazz hits,’ 
they do not catch my ear like the songs of 
the people of interesting races as the 
Hawaiians and Italian boatmen. 

I’ll close with the most beautiful word 
of the Kamehamehas and their descendants, 
the word with many meanings. 


Aloha, from 


MARGUERITE LILINOE YONGE 
WAIPAHU, OAHU. 
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: Why Don’t You Play 
sa Hohner Harmonica? 


Anyone may quickly learn to play 
real music on a Hohner Harmonica 
with the aid of this Free Instruc- 
tion Book. 


See how easy it is! Read the sim- 
ple directions, look at the charts 
and pictures, take your Harmonica, 
hold it as shown and blow-draw, 
blow-draw. In ashort time you will 
master the scale; and when you can 

lay thescale you will soon be play- 
ing favorite melodies to the delight 
of yourself and friends 


Get your harmonica today and be sure 
it’s a Hohner. And ask for the Free In- 


copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 187, 
114 East 16th St., New York. 


“*Tune-in’’ on Your Radio for the ‘Hohner 
Harmony Hour’’ Musical Programs. 
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Brighten 


dull, heavy Eyes safely! 


oT 





Without the aid of belladonna or 
other harmful drugs, Murine im- 
parts new lustre to dull eyes. Use 
this soothing, refreshing lotion 
daily to rid your eyes of irritating 
particles and prevent a bloodshot 
condition. Millions swear by it! 


IR i - 


EYES 
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IN EVERY P 
HOME [2 


Most parents by 
now realize the 
§ great importance of 
cod-liver oil as an aid to growth 
and as ameans to build strength. 
Thousands also know that 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


fits the need for a health-build- 
ing food-tonic and that its merit 
is backed with fifty years use and 
confidence in many house- . 


holds. 


Children or adults who are 
rundown in body or strength 
need Scott’s Emulsion. 24-62 


& BOWNE, BLOOMFIELC 


| See UROPE | 


Intelligently and 
in Comfort! 


Henry Purmort Eames’ Summer i 
Travel Party. His eighth and best 
tour sails in June 17, 1927 for 72 
wonderful days. 


Address Mr. EAMES 
American Conservatory, Kimball Hall 
CHICAGO 


For Mother 
and Child 


Would you like 
to read a book 
about the thrill- 
ing discovery of 
Kotalko among 
the ancient 
Cherokee Indi- 
ans? It tells 
quite a wonder- 
ful, romantic 
story, and is 
ublished by us. 
t will be sent 
you, free, on re- 
quest. 
Now, Koltalko is 
being used all 


Joy Givers Club 


My dear Miss Waldo: 


I received my membership card sometime 
ago, and I would have written to you 
sooner, but I have been very busy and I 
hope you will overlook it. I am very proud 
of the membership card and I wish to thank 
you for it. It hangs in my little office, 
where everyone can see it. 


I am enclosing a photograph of one of my 
little locomotives, which I built all by my- 
self. I use this little locomotive every day 
in selling newspapers. I would like to see 
the picture printed in CHILD LIFE. 


I read all of the stories printed in CHILD 
LIFE to my little pals, a Teddy Bear and 
a black kitty, whose name is Captain Kidd. 


Your little friend, 


BUERA HAMMAN, JR., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


I spent most of last summer in Los 
Angeles County Recreation Park at Big 
Pines Camp. Big Pines is a great big 
parkway up in the mountains, about a 
hundred miles from Los Angeles. There 
are lots of animals up there and sometimes 
the caretaker would let me go to the 
animal park with him and help feed them. 
All the deer are very tame, and I could go 
right in their pen. 

Perhaps the CHILD LIFE children 
would like to know that some of Santa 
Claus’ reindeer live up in this park. They 
are such funny looking things. Here is a 


The Metropolitan 


Museum of Art 
New York 


The Childrens Bulletin 


Each number contains a story about 
some of the beautiful things in this 
great Museum, and has many illus- 
trations. Stories of knights and 
ladies, of life in a great castle, of the 
Chinese Emperor who went to the 
Land of the Moon, of an American 
Indian and how a statue of him was 
made, of an Italian Christmas Day 
400 years ago. and many other fas- 
cinating things. Price per volume 
of four numbers, $1.00. 








To Teach Your Children 
Through Pictures Use 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
For Heavy Pictures 


Have 5 Years to Pay 


Our Direct from Factory to Home 
Plan Saves You from $150 to $200. 
We Pay the Freight 

and ship to you anywhere in 

the United States any Piano 

or Player Piano that you 

select from our catalog. 

Every piano is guar- 


picture of them. 


They have two big bears and their names 
are Brownie and Blackie. They play all 
the time, just tumbling over each other. 

When you are eating your lunch in the 
park, the birds will come down and eat 
right off your plate or from your hand, 
and if you don’t hide everything when you 
go hiking, the squirrels will take it all away 
to their winter home. All the birds and 
animals are so tame. 

In the summer time at Big Pines, you 
can go horseback riding, hiking, swimming, 
and in the winter you can play in the snow 
and skate. 

I am spending my Thanksgiving vaca- 
tion at Big Pines with my aunt and uncle. 
It snowed a little bit yesterday and there 
is snow way up on the high mountains. 


over the world 

by mothers for 

their own hair 
and for their children’s hair. Also by 
other members of the family. 
Kotalko is considered unsurpassed by 
legions for falling hair, dandruff, dry scalp, 
baldness, etc. Rathusiastic men, women 
and children who owe their lovely hair to 
Koltako, call it the True Hair Grower. 


FREE Trial Box 
To prove the efficacy of Koltako for men’s, women’s 
and children’s hair, the producers are giving Proof 
Boxes. Use coupon or write today, to 


KOTAL CO., B-605, Station L, New York 


Please send me FREE Proof Box 
of KOTALKO, also Special Book. 


anteed for 25 years. 

Write at once for our 

erie boo 

piano Catalog. It will give a 

you the full details of the e 5 years 

most liberal selling plan, and 2a) ag 
% 


show you how easy it is to have 
@ piano in your home, 

Est. 1859. Capital and Surplus $2,000,000 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


HELEN PLUMMER, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





Teaches Baby 
to form each 
step naturally. 


Entirely differ- 
ent from other 
baby-walkers. 


Safety Walker 


GUARANTEED 
BRINGS HAPPY DAYS AND LEISURE HOURS 


Baby will laugh and play the live-long day—amusing himself for hours at atime. The 
gentle exercise will bring a rosy bloom to his pretty cheeks and make those baby legs 
grow straight and strong. For out-door use the push-pull handle may be attached at 
front or rear. Safety-Walker folds flat. May be taken wherever you go. The 
cushioned saddle seat is shaped to the body and swinging from side to side offers no re- 
sistance to a child efforts to walk. Cannot mar furniture. 


Is rubber bound all around. 


SEE YOUR DEALER. He will gladly explain 
the many features of Safety-Walker construction. 
Or we will ship direct from factory (post paid) on 


receipt of check or money-order for $4.95. 


steel handle $1 extra. 
quest. Seven day trial. 


Heavy 


Also sent C. O. D. upon re- 


Money back if not satisfied. 


ROCKAWAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


531-555 East 5th St. 


MIDGET NAME CARDS 


Trade Mark Reg. U, 8. Pat. Off. 
THE LATEST NOVELTY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


50c. Per Book’ ; r 


Each book contains 50 perfect little name cards, size| 


pp 4 154x%, in genuine leather case. Choice of black, 
A perfect name card. 
“§ Namein Old English type. Price complete} 
Send stamps, coin or! 
money order. Satifaction guaranteed or} 


tan, green or red. 
50c, name only. 


money refunded. Agents Wanted. 


MIDGET CARD SHOP, INC. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


118 S. Market Square, - - 


FILMS—BOYS—FILMS 
Largest and Finest Stock in the Country. 


Tom Mix—Chaplin—Johnny Hines—Baby Peggy 
All the Best Stars 


200 foot lengths $1.50 postpaid. Complete 
stories, 1000 feet $3.50 per reel up. List Free. 


Write for our SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


DIXIE FILM CO. 
Dept. G. Box 2042 Memphis, Tenn. 





6% AND SAFETY 


Invest your funds in our Real Estate Mortgage 
Securities. Never a loss of principal or interest. 
You can invest from $100 up. 


Write us for particulars 


B. J. CAVANAGH 


1310 Equitable Bldg. Des Moines, Iowa 





a Sel 

ASK for Horlick’s 

\ The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 


Safe 

Milk 

and Food 
For INFANTS, 


Children, Invalids 
and for All Ages 





Seap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere. 


TRACE MARK REG. VU. 6. PAT. OFFICE 


Save Foot Trouble 
and Shoe Expense 


: The ideal play shoe to 
| develop children’s feet 
| : properly. 
Style 3254 smoked elk. 
Style 3251 tan elk. 
Sizes 2-6—$2.75 6 %-10—$2.95. 


On sale at high grade shoe stores or sent direct if 
dealer cannot supply you. 


Illustrated folder on correct care of childrens feet on request. 
BERKSHIRE FOOTWEAR CORP.  Dept.L Holliston, Mass. 


Dear Rose Waldo: 

My Daddy is away nearly all year. He 

comes down here and spends about two 
|months. The rest of the time he is at a 
silver mining camp in the Yukon. 

Two summers ago my mother, my 
brother and I went up to see him. First, 
I took a steamer to Skagway, Alaska, which 
took about five days. Then I took a train 
to White Horse, and the trip took about 

|eight hours. Then I took a river boat 
|down the Yukon River to Dawson. It 
| took about a week to go down the river. 
In Dawson we took another river boat up 
to the Stewart River to Mayo. The 
Stewart River is a branch of the Yukon 
River. My daddy met us with an auio- 
mobile and took us over the mountains 
| fifty miles to camp. 

| Another little girl was up there visiting 
|her father, too. Barbara and I had lots 
of fun. We picked lots of roses on the 
mountains. My brother and Barbara’s 
brother went out shooting grouse. The 
camp was on Keno Hill. In the valley 
below were lots of lakes. 


CLAIRE WERNECKE, 
Portage, Wash. 


| 
| 





Age 9. 


March, 1927 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


Oh, all the world is green and gay 
Upon our good St. Patrick’s Day. 


JOHN BURTON 


Age 9} New York City 


MY DOG, SPORT 


My dog and I are very good friends. 
We have very good times together. His 
name is Sport. He is very gentle and likes 
children. 


He is all white except for a little bit of 
black over one eye. One day I had to go 
to the store, and Sport followed me. It 
was in the winter and I took my sled. I 
got the few things mother told me to and 
left the store. 


Then the fun began. Sport is also tall 
and slender and a fast runner. He was 
ahead of me till we got to the hill; then I 
had to help him with the sled. It didn’t 
take long. When we got to the top of the 
hill, I put the basket on the sled again. 
Sport beat me home. I finally arrived and 
when I opened the door, Sport was standing 
there wagging his tail. 

We also have fun with him when we 
play with my sled. There is a large wheat 
field near our home, where we slide. Sport 
usually pulls my sled up to the top. 

He always is waiting for me when I get 
home from school. We have had many 
other good times together, but those I have 
told about are the best in my memory. 


HILDA STOUFFER, 


Age 11. Altoona, Pa. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


I have many pets. I have four Boston 
Terriers, two dwarf parrots and two finches, 
one a Lady Goldfinch and the other 
a Zebra Finch. Both came from Africa. 
I ride horseback, too. I am riding the 
white horse in the enclosed picture. 


Nearly every summer we go to Tampico, 
Mexico. We stay out about a mile from 
the sea. The place is called a “‘terminal’”’ 
with nine houses and a clubhouse. There 
are three monkeys, about nine dogs, and 


eas x 


CATHERINE ANTHONI 


two riding horses. I am enclosing a picture 
of a lady and myself. She is riding a race 
horse, which has won every race it has 
been in. 

I live in San Antonio, which is a very 
pretty city. It hasa park which is known 
for its swimming pool. Its name is San 
Pedro. There is another park, Bracken- 
ridge Park, which has a swimming pool 
also, but the current is too swift. 

There are many pretty houses here of 
the architecture of different nations. 

In Brackenridge Park, there is a zoo 
with many animals in it. 


CATHERINE ANTHONI, 
San Antonio, Texas. 








